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Che Life Worth Living 


There is a life that is worth living now as it was worth living in the former days, and 
that is the honest life, the useful life, the unselfish life, cleansed by devotion to an ideal, 
There is a battle that is worth fighting now as it was worth fighting then, and that is the 
battle for justice and equality: to make our city and our State free in fact as well as in 
name; to break the rings that strangle real liberty and to keep them broken; to cleanse, 
so far as in our power lies, the fountains of our national life from political, commercial, and 
social corruption; to teach our sons and daughters, by precept and example, the honor of 
serving such a country as America—that is work worthy of the finest manhood and 
womanhood. 


—Henry Van Dyke 
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PERTINENT PARAGRAPHS........ 


NEA Research Division 





Principals’ certificates 


Cooperating with the NEA Re- 
search Division the Department of 
Elementary School Principals is at- 
tempting to ascertain the state certi- 
fication requirements for principals. 
The preliminary results are now being 
verified. It is hoped that the completed 
report will be available early in 1945. 
It appears now that half of the states 
have some type of certificate in ad- 
dition to that provided for classroom 
teachers. In six of these states the 
principal’s certificate is not required 
of any principals; even in the other 
states it is not always required of 
teaching principals or of building 
principals without supervisory respon- 
sibilities. 

In all but two states the principal’s 
certificate (either by implication or 
by specific ruling) is based upon four 
years of college preparation. Most 
states require professional prepara- 
tion above that required for class- 
room teaching; two states have ad- 
vanced as far as the master’s degree. 
A majority also requires a period of 
successful teaching experience. 

An interesting poll has been made 
in Michigan on the matter of special 
certificates for administrators. More 
than 75 percent of a representative 
group of the superintendents and 


classroom teachers now in service - 


thought that principals also should 
have such certificates. No separate re- 
port was made of principals’ atti- 
tudes on the point. Ninety-seven per- 
cent of the classroom teachers and 87 


percent of the superintendents be- 
lieved that there should be an admini- 
strator’s certificate issued in Michi- 
gan. No classroom teacher thought 
that more than five years of class- 
room experience should be required; 
superintendents inclined toward a 
longer period. As preparation require- 
ments classroom teachers urged 
courses in curriculums, psychology, 
and guidance while superintendents 
favored courses in finance, public rela- 
tions, and administration. A majority 
of both groups thought that the maxi- 
mum academic requirement should be 
the master’s degree. Considerable un- 
certainty existed in both groups as to 
how rigidly new standards should be 
applied to those administrators now 
in service. 


Problems of principals . 


About one hundred elementary 
school principals in Virginia recently 
made an exploration of the problems 
of special concern to principals. The 
brief tabulation of the investigation 
revealed many headaches for further 
study and discussion. Seven areas 
were considered of which only the 
high points can be reviewed here. 

1. Health—Sixty-nine percent of 
the schools provide medical services 
for children but only 22 report these 
services available to all children; in 
71 percent of the cases where services 
are provided they are limited to giv- 
ing and reporting (to parents) physi- 
cal examinations; 50 percent of the 
schools with health services include 
the correction of defects and diffi- 
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culties ; 78 percent of the pupils. were 
reported as having emotional difficul- 
ties; 65 percent of the schools re- 
ported that “living conditions” cre- 
ated emotional health problems. 

2. Recreation—Fifty-one percent of 
the pupils were classified as not hav- 
ing parents who recognized and 
planned for their recreational needs ; 
23 percent of the children were al- 
lowed to got out at night unattended ; 
only 67 percent of the schools reported 
having adequate playground space; 
Only one-fourth had a gymnasium or 
large playroom; 38 percent of the 
children attended the movies weekly ; 
while 55 percent of the children at- 
tended movies, only 28 percent used 
the community library, 21 percent the 
parks, and 12 percent the museums. 

3.. Work experience—Less than 
one-fourth of the children had syste- 
matic responsibilities at home; work- 
ing for wages took 5 percent of the 
children before school, 9 percent after 
school, 6 percent on Saturdays, and 
9 percent during vacations only. 

4. In-service training of teachers— 
Forty-eight percent of the teachers in 
the schools reporting were new to 
their positions since June 1942; three 
in ten of the new teachers were in- 
experienced in teaching. 

5. Interpretation of world condi- 
tions—Two questions were apparent : 
What concepts in world cooperation, 
geography, and science should be 
taught? How should world concepts 
be taught effectively and without en- 
dangering the teacher’s own security ? 

6. Extended services—Areas sug- 
gested were: children not supervised 
by working parents; part-time em- 
ployment; school hunches; rest and 
recreation ; emotional difficulties ; and 
correction of physical defects. 


7. Elementary school principalship 
—Thirty-five percent of principals do 
not have more than a normal school 
diploma ; only 43 percent of principals 
were paid on a definite salary sched- 
ule ; only 18 percent of the principals 
had full-time clerical help; only 47 
percent of the principals belonged to 
local associations that work toward 
the solution of principals’ problems. 


Principals’ salaries 


Kanawha County, West Virginia, 
school authorities received salary re- 
ports from forty-six school systems 
in the 30,000 to 100,000 population 
groups. In twenty-eight school sys- 
tems elementary school principals’ 
salaries were paid only during the 
school year; eighteen paid for addi- 
tional periods extending from two 
weeks to three months. Only three 
school systems reported paying prin- 
cipals for twelve months. 

Eight systems did not furnish secre- 
tarial help to elementary schools; 
thirty-eight provided help often only 
on a part-time basis. 

In the forty-six systems there were: 
166 teaching principals; 175 admin- 
istrative (part-time supervisory ) prin- 
cipals ; and 1194 full-time supervising 
principals. 

The NEA Research Division’s sal- 
ary survey will report by March 1945 
on the salaries paid principals in cities 
over 2500 population for the school 
year 1944-45. Median salaries will be 
shown separately for teachers and for 
supervising principals in cities of five 
population groups. 
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Home Visitation 


The conditions under which many of the children who come to our elemen- 
tary schools live these days are entirely different from those of the pre-war 
period. We now find that in some cases both the mother and father go to work 
early and stay at their jobs late, while some older child helps the younger ones 
or a kind neighbor obligingly “looks after the children next door.” The school 
has become almost the only place the child can call home. In other cases we 
learn that the father and brothers have entered the armed forces, leaving the 
mother at home to manage alone the problems of “rearing her brood.” 

Even in cases where the child is guided by both father and mother, the 
teacher or principal often walks home with the pupil or just “drops in,” as it 
were, so as to get better acquainted with the parents. In this way misappre- 
hensions are easily set right and confidence in the school is restored. Parents 
are grateful for corrections of false impressions, or for information regarding 
reports they have not understood clearly. During American Education Week 
each year parents are invited to visit the school. With increased understanding 
of both school and home, progress for the child is almost sure. 

Home visitation has always been regarded as one of the most valuable aids 
in understanding the child, but in these abnormal times it has become vital to 
his or her progress and welfare. Knowing that many of our members are con- 
cerned about this problem, we have asked a number of those who are doing 
especially fine jobs to tell us just what they do and how they do it.—Tue 
EDITor. 





Teachers Go Calling 


John S. Thomas 


Principal, Marshall School, Detroit, Michigan 


Build Mutual Understanding—The chief purpose of home visitation is to 
establish harmonious relationships between home and school. The role of the 
principal in this phase of the school’s community relations program may well 
be as a general counselor to encourage and assist teachers. This article is an 
attempt to emphasize the frequently neglected values inherent in developing 
the constructive and positive relationships between teachers and parents. En- 
phasis cannot be placed too strongly on the good will that can be the outgrowth 
of a friendly call at the home of a child. This kind of program of home visita- 
tion builds from the top down. 

All types of home visits have as their purpose the development of an im- 
proved instructional program. Visits to homes are a paft of continuous it 
service teacher training. The friendly visit, where a child is commended to 
his parents, strengthens the existing curriculum and at the same time shows 
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the school needs for adjustment. A visit made to a home in an attempt to 
correct problems shown by a child helps the teacher to understand the child. 
This type of visit may meet with more negative response from parents, since 
they are likely to be on the defensive. A hurried visit to take a child home 
because of illness or accident has little constructive value except that a feeling 
of gratitude may be engendered. Visits to community leaders and others than 
parents in the school district help to create unity. 

All kinds of visits from the school to the community are vital in mental 
hygiene in education. The mere fact that teachers get away from the traditional 
academic atmosphere of the classroom and show interest in the general welfare 
of the child and his parents goes a long way toward building sympathetic under- 
standing. No thorough understanding of an individual child is possible without 
some insight into the conditions under which he spends most of his life. 

Emphasize Favorable Reports to Parents—Written communications to 
parents may be misinterpreted. A personal visit to the home gives the oppor- 
tunity to correct immediately any misunderstandings. A personal contact may 
offset written communications that are not in the best interest of school- 
community relationships. 

If the intent of a visit by a teacher is to create harmonious relationships, 
it is essential that the discussion center chiefly around the desirable char- 
acteristics of the child. Mentioning favorable aspects of the growth of the child 
is always a good approach to a pleasant visit. Not only the success of the child 
in his academic work, as evidenced by report card marks, but also his emotional 
traits and social characteristics are of great interest to parents in helping the 
child toward the greatest development of which his personality is capable. 

If the teacher can convince the parent that there is more to school than 
learning to read and write and figure, our effort toward development of good 
citizenship should be increasingly successful. If parents can understand that 
the health and safety of the child come first and that he must learn to associate 
amicably with others in his group, then the integration of all experiences in 
school will be greater. Shortcomings that need analysis and correction can be 
tied in naturally with strong characteristics of the child. When a very definite 
attempt is made to praise rather than criticize, a positive approach is made to 
the whole problem of individual pupil adjustment. A cooperative attitude is 
invariably created between the child, the parent and the teacher. Specific com- 
ments on neat and clean appearance, attention to health, evidence of good diet, 
regular and punctual attendance, good habits of work, traits of good leadership, 
good citizenship, and participation in social activities should be more appreci- 
ated by parents than. statements that a child is intelligent and learns easily. 
Any visit by a teacher predicated upon all sides of the growth of the child is 
bound to*work for future cooperation. Dissatisfaction with school conditions 
due to lack of understanding will be lessened. 

Plan Visits Carefully—In September of the present school year, Detroit 
planned mass visits by teachers to homes. This was made possible by post- 
ponement of the opening of school for two weeks due to infantile paralysis. 
ew gave considerable publicity to the endeavor previous to the days 
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set aside for visiting. The approach was on the basis ot finding out whether 
children were to return to school and of getting acquainted with parents whose 
children would be new to the class of the teacher. Parents welcomed the 
teachers. Frequently children were waiting in groups when the teachers ar- 
rived. The program was considered to be a successful introduction to the school 
year. 

Visits to homes by teachers should be on a voluntary basis. All teachers 
should be urged to visit as many homes as time and conditions permit, always 
concentrating on visits which are not primarily for the purpose of correcting 
problems. Whenever possible it seenis desirable to let parents know in advance 
that a teacher would like to call in order to get better acquainted. A teacher may 
prepare for a visit by notifying the home through a friendly note or by an oral 
request sent home with the child, indicating that the teacher would like the 
opportunity of calling. The best possible approach, of course, is that where 
the parent of his own volition invites the teacher to call. 

Most visits probably should be of short duration. The teacher will have to 
be the judge of the most suitable time to terminate an interview, but probably 
should always leave while there still is more to be said. Never display any 
evidence of ill-feeling toward the child. Even under trying conditions it is 
essential to remain courteous. Parents who display temper or discourtesy may 
create a difficult situation from which the teacher should excuse herself at the 
earliest opportunity. 

When the teacher goes to a parent, the parent ordinarily does not feel on 
the defensive to the extent that is usually the case when parents are peremp- 
torily requested to visit the school for correction of faults of their children. 
Most people show hospitality to any visitor to their home. When a parent 
knows that the teacher is coming and has had an opportunity to set her home 
in order and present her own best appearance, it becomes possible to converse 
with lack of strain. 

Any person in the school who intends to visit in the community should 
make a careful plan, just as he would for conducting classroom activity. He 
should know first his reason for making the visit and should have outlined the 
general information which he hopes to secure. The plan should be flexible but 
should have some definite purpose. In the general plan that an individual makes 
for his extended program for home visitation, there should be provision for 
appraising both immediate and long-term results. 

Review Response from Homes—A continuing program for home visita- 
tion which is carried on through the years will show very tangible results in 
the effectiveness of all school activities. If the school definitely attempts to 
develop the qualities of leadership in children of more than average ability, the 
contacts that the teacher makes with individual parents are essential for full 
growth of such children. The general attitude of children toward the school 
and their work may be measured by the attitude of the parents. 

By visiting homes, teachers assimilate the general atmosphere of the com- 
munity. On the basis of information secured, the teaching program is adapted 
to immediate needs. Support secured from parents of successful children will 
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permeate the neighborhood and indirectly raise the level of cooperation from 
the whole community. The degree of adjustment of the curriculum made on 
the basis of visits to parents is a measure of success of the program. The final 
criterion of effectivenes$ is the degree of rapport between home and school. 





Know Your Pupils 


B.C. Shulkey 
Assistant Superintendent in charge of Elementary Schools, Fort Worth, Texas 


While visiting in an elementary school recently, an official from the admin- 
istration building discovered two small boys in the nurse’s office. These 
brothers, six and seven years of age, were habitual late-comers. To the amaze- 
ment of the visiting official, he was informed by the alert seven-year-old that 
he could not prepare breakfast for his brother, clean the trailer, and get to 
school on time. This explanation was partially accepted with the suggestion 
that there should be a visit with the parents for a verification of this story. A 
sympathetic principal and an interested nurse made the investigation and 
found the situation existed just as told by the child. The mother and father 
worked in a defense plant, which necessitated their leaving the trailer home 
at an early hour. The older of the two boys was forced to assume the responsi- 
bilities of an adult. After the right kind of conference, the parents cheerfully 
secured the services of a neighbor to assist the children in getting to school on 
time. The children now arrive at school promptly and are apparently happy in 
their work. A conference between proper officials and parents clarified a situa- 
tion that could not have been solved in any other way. 

An understanding teacher and a cooperative parent are essential to the 
development of a well-integrated personality. With the necessity of the teacher 
and the school assuming so many additional responsibilities at this time, the 
school and the teacher must find ways and means to secure information that 
will assist in the proper understanding of the child and his home environment. 

Despite the advisability of each teacher knowing the parents and home life 
of each of the forty children in her room, it is a physical impossibility in the 
average school district for her to make a personal visit to each home. Certain 
data and information about each child can and should be made available to each 
teacher. 

Diagnosis, remedial work, and guidance are so closely associated with the 
instructional program that no attempt should be made to separate them. In 
our efforts to carry on a diagnostic and guidance program in the Fort Worth 
schools, as a part of an activity program, we have found certain techniques 
and practices rather successful. 

Each first grade teacher is encouraged to meet each mother during the first 
week of school. In the initiation of a new beginning reading program in 1940, 
which delayed a formal reading program for several weeks, school officials 
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deemed it wise to explain the educational value of this type of program to all 
patrons of the first grade. First grade children were requested to come only 
during the mornings of the first week of school. The principal and teacher 
asked the mothers of these children to come in groufps of tens one afternoon 
during the first week. In addition to the opportunity to discuss all factors that 
entered into a reading program, there was an opportunity for the teacher and 
principal to meet each patron personally and to develop that proper rapport 
which is necessary for satisfactory working conditions throughout the elemen- 
tary school life of the child. We can safely proceed on the basis that an informed 
parent is usually a sympathetic and cooperative patron. 

A very successful program carried on by several principals is the keeping 
of anecdotal records which are personal and different from regular cumulative 
records. These anecdotal records contain information about the child that may 
give the teacher a needed clue or lead which will assist in a better understanding 
of the child and which will be used eventually in th® solution of some problem. 
These anecdotal record folders contain an account not only of the misdeeds 
of a maladjusted child but also of his outstanding accomplishment. The folder 
of each child is filed in the principal’s office to be used by the principal and 
teacher when it is needed for the diagnosis of some child’s behavior. The infor- 
mation in the folder of a fifth grade child may serve as a vicarious visit to his 
home. 

In addition to anecdotal records, a meeting of all mothers at the beginning 
of each term should be arranged by the home mother of each room. This should 
be a major objective of parent-teacher associations during each year. It may 
even be wise to have small group meetings by grades, similar to the meetings 
held by the first grade teachers. Sixty to eightv percent of the mothers can be 
met through meetings of this kind or through the regular meetings of the 
parent-teacher association. 

In our city all educational and welfare agencies are consolidated through 
a social welfare agency. A visiting teacher or a regular teacher may request 
the family association, with its staff of trained workers, to diagnose a home 
situation. There may be a health, economic, or domestic problem that makes 
the child atypical in his school life. The city welfare or health department may 
be called in for assistance. All data that may be valuable to the principal are 
made available. In certain cases it may be necessary to make a special! visit 
to the home or to hold a special conference in the classroom or office of the 
principal. 

In each instance, certainly, a disturbed teacher is dealing with a troubled 
parent of a sick child. The teacher is seeking aid from an interested and capable 
parent, not advising a confederate that she has a delinquent or “impossible” 
child. No patron wants to be told that her child is different or is “all wrong.” 
An antagonistic approach will immediately place any patron on the defensive, 
and a satisfactory conference is impossible. Kindness, sympathy, and under- 
standing, not curiosity and criticism, should be the spirit of approach to any 
home or conference. 

The teacher and the principal must avail themselves of all types of infor- 
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mation relative to. those factors that may influence the school life of the children 
who come under their supervision. 
An American soldier recently said : 


When we get home again 

Forget the band. 

Just have the things we fought for 
Well in hand. 


Stand guard, increasing guard 
On every trend 

To see if it be enemy 

Or friend. 


Oh, if you sabotage 

Our sacred trust, 

Something deep down inside of us 
Will bust. 


When we get home again 
Forget the band. 
Just have the things we fought for— 
Understand ? 
Rotograph, August 25, 1944 


Giving all boys and girls opportunities to develop and grow as rapidly as 
their talents and capacities will permit is one thing for which this and other 
soldiers are fighting. If we keep faith with them, we must diagnose the needs 
of every child and furnish the guidance that will result in his becoming a well- 
integrated individual. We must see that desirable growths and changes take 
place in boys and girls that will make them effective in the solution of all types 
of problems. To accomplish this end, we must know our pupils and those 
factors which make them what they are today. 





Well Come, Teacher! 


William E. Young 
Director of Elementary Education, State Education Department, Albany, New York 


Modern school authorities are inclined to place increasing emphasis on the 
importance of some definite and regular plan of visits to the home of each child 
by the classroom teacher. It is pointed out that such visits are of great value 
in placing the emphasis of the school exactly where it belongs, that is, on the 
well-being and progress of the individual child. Home visits by the teacher 
not only help the teacher to an understanding of the child but also help the 
home to an understanding of the school and are an integral part of the school 
program of interpretation. They are particularly important to the elementary 
school, where the home-school ties are—and should be—inextricably tangled. 
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As a matter of record, there is nothing surprisingly new in the plan of 
teacher visiting the home. Years ago, when Miss Whitcomb taught the school 
at Sugartown, she entered into contract to board around among the patrons 
of the district. From the Bundys to the Diefendorfers to the Sweetlands she 
went on her Grand Tour, discussing little Johnnie and helping to dry the dishes 
with equal enthusiasm and competency. Eventually, if she were smart and 
reasonably good looking, she married Elmer Diefendorfer and accepted her 
full place in community life. 

In these latter days that pretty custom has been abandoned and the entire 
program of the school has suffered thereby. In too many communities the 


’ teacher remains outside and aloof from community life. In order to fill the gap, 


school administrators have appointed regular “visiting” teachers or have ar- 
ranged for special visiting duty for the school nurse and too often have ended 
up with a formalized program of systematized “visitation” which becomes 
all that the word implies. These various expedients may be satisfactory as 


‘substitute measures but they can never take the place of the classroom teacher 


in loco parentis to the child. 

However, if the visits of the classroom teacher are to be completely suc- 
cessful they must be planned, accepted and welcomed on the part of those most 
concerned: the school administrator, the teacher and the parent. Such visits 
must be cooperative adventures and never mandatory. An unwilling teacher 
visiting a bewildered parent is an indifferent ambassador of good will. The 
teacher must know why she visits ; the visit must be informal and friendly and 
not put forward as a “planned” procedure. Nevertheless, careful planning is 
essential. There must be reasonable initial soul-searching on the part of the 
teacher as to her qualifications, willingness and ability to undertake the job 
and an understanding of the reasons back of it. The first visit may well have 
three objectives: to get acquainted, to learn something, and to have fun. 

The school administrator also plays his part. Each visiting teacher must 
know that, in a very special sense, she represents the entire school system. She 
should not be urged to participate in the program until she sees the need. Ample 
time allowance should be provided. Many fine plans for home visitation have 
broken down because an overburdened teacher has been forced to use after- 
school hours for visits to the homes of pupils. If home visitation is important 
enough to do at all, it is important enough to deserve plenty of time. 

The parent also has a part to play. There should be a thorough understand- 
ing on the part of the parent as to what the program is about—that it is neither 
a simple expression of good will nor a punitive measure. Such understanding 
can only come about through discussion and rapport between “visitor” and 
“visitee,” together with a mutual desire to participate in the meeting of minds. 
This, in turn, should be cemented with the philosophy of the school—what the 
school is trying to do with the child and how well it is carrying out its planning. 

There are some general “precepts of visitation” which should be remem- 
bered. Any program should include visits to all the homes of the community. 
Appointments should be made before the visits and there should be follow-ups 
afterward. One visit is not enough. The techniques of the old-fashioned country 
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minister might be studied with profit for they are more fun and simpler than 
those found in any modern treatise on friend-making and people-influencing. 
The visits must be honest and sincere, and they are useless unless supplemented 
by preliminary planning such as parents’ night, homeroom mothers’ meetings, 
group meetings, and parent-teacher discussions. The success or failure of the 
“visitation” program can never rest with a State Department of Education 
or with any administrative group larger than the local school system. Pri- 
marily it is and must remain a personal and local program, organized locally 
with participation and understanding of the community. It must spring up as 
a natural, wholesome, needed local activity sponsored by parents and teachers 
themselves. 

School administrators can plan techniques and program, explain and or- 
ganize, and encourage and provide opportunity for “visitation”; but once the 
door swings open, the teacher and parent take over and the final success or 
failure rests with them. 





‘Home Visiting 


Lucy Mason Holt 


Principal, Ocean View School, Norfolk, Virginia 


The education of a child is a tremendously important task. Everything 
that touches his life contributes to his education. The home, the school, and 
the church are three outstanding contributors and anything we can do to 
strengthen these is of importance. 

Home visiting is probably the number one means of uniting home and 
school, but when one goes out for home visiting, be sure to go as a friend. If 
something at school has stirred you up to wrath, don’t go—sleep on it, wait 
until the next day. Whenever it is possible, pay a visit to the home before 
there is any complaint to make. On one occasion a teacher stopped at a home 
about dusk and the mother greeted her with, “What has Horace done now ?” 
The teacher replied, “Nothing, I like your Horace. He is a bit provoking, but 
I have no complaint to make.”’ With great astonishment the mother said, “Well, 
I am amazed! I have had children in school for the last eighteen years and 
you are the first teacher who has visited me except to make a complaint.” 

School visits are often necessary in order to get needed physical attention 
for children. We must visit in the spirit of cooperation; we must make the 
parents understand that we have come to help. In a certain school there were 
three children from one family. All three needed dental work and one had bad 
tonsils. The school nurse had done her utmost but could get no results. The 
new teacher said she would go, and to everyone’s surprise she won consent 
for dental work and tonsillectomy. The nurse said, “What on earth did you 
say to that woman that I have not said in the last three years?” The teacher 
replied, ‘I didn’t see the mother.” At this the nurse was more wrought up than 
ever and said, “What did you do?” The teacher very leisurely replied : “When 
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I got there, the father came to the door. His wife had gone downtown and left 
him to take care of the eight-months-old twins. Both were squalling at the top 
of their lungs and both were as wet as water. I picked up one and said to the 
daddy, “You dry one and I’ll dry the other.’ By the time the babies were com- 
fortable, the father was ready to listen and he was glad to agree with me that 
the other three children needed to go to the dentist and doctor—that’s all.” The 
nurse said, “Well, I'll be dogged.” 

One year, as Christmas drew near, a principal felt that she must go to a 
certain family. The father had come to school to her when he was a little boy 
and she had an idea how tight things were in that family. She drew some money 
from the Teachers’ Discretionary Fund and went to the home. The mother’s 
appreciation was touching and through the tears she said, “My children are 
so unreasonable they want things this year like they always have.” The prin- 
cipal replied, “That is a great compliment to you. You have smiled enough for 
them not to notice that the bread is sliced thinner.” 

When the teacher goes to a mother and says, “I have come to ask you what 
you and I must do to help your boy (or girl),” she gets a response that brings 


results. It is a rare parent who does not put his child’s interest first. Once ina ° 


while we find a parent who does not; then that child needs a great deal of 
special attention and friendly guidance. If his home conditions are bad, then 
it is our duty to see that the Juvenile Court makes a change. 

Be sure of your facts, then go to get the wisest thing, the right thing done— 
not to get your way, for that may not be the best way. The Bible says, “Train 
up a child in the wav he should go: and when he is old he will not depart from 
it.” See that colon? That is for his detours. Don’t be so discouraged—all 
detours come out on the main road sooner or later. 





“Oh, Ma, Here’s the Truant Officer!” 
Roberta Meade Kellogg 


Supervisor of Attendance and Home Visiting Teacher, Newton, Massachusetts 


The position of visiting teacher and attendance supervisor covers a wide 
range of services from those of the social worker acting in the capacity of child 
counselor to appearing in court when necessity requires. The work of attend- 
ance supervisor is businesslike and implies the carrying through of fairly rigid 
state laws. The role of visiting teacher implies the use of every community 
resource to enable children to find in school a more satisfactory and congenial 
relationship that involves educational and social development and growth. The 
two together imply an enlightened approach to the problem of how to help 
children to attend school willingly and happily when they legally must. 

School attendance should be the normal life of a normal child. When prob- 
lems arise in a child’s life which upset this normal pattern, it is the responsi- 
bility of someone to make every effort to help the child understand his problem 
and to help in any environmental changes that are needed. Home visitation is 
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for the purpose of becoming cognizant of these problems and with a view to 
trying to interpret the meaning of the problems in respect to that particular 
child. The visiting teacher is the connecting link between the home and the 
school, interpreting one to the other. 

All home visits should be purposeful. Absence from school is indicative of 
some irregularity in the life of the child. Why do children miss school? Pri- 
marily they are absent because of illness; second, for some disturbing cause 
usually emanating from a factor within the home. No shoes, no ironed shirt, 
no lunch, a sick mother, a broken clock, a brother home from the service, and 
the ever-present truancy are the most frequent causes. The sixteen-year-old 
senior in high school, whose mother died suddenly in the winter, is left with a 
father and no siblings. She stays out of school to keep the house nice for the 
father and then returns to school for a few days only to find she has quantities 
of homework to make up. When the visiting teacher asked if she had no aunt 
or near relative who could come in to help her a little with the house, she 
rather bitterly replied, “Aunts are only in story books. I don’t believe there are 
any real ones.” Someone who can help the father see that release from pre- 
paring the evening meal will help his daughter is the person this girl needs to 
help her adjust to both her home and school. Her emotional upset and con- 
sequent need of adjustment are too complex for her to manage quite alone. 

The great challenge to all educators and social workers is the large family 
of ever-tardy, alwavs dirty, frequently ill children. True as the first one 
entered first grade with pediculosis and impetigo, so will every member of the 
family for years to come arrive with some contagious or contractable disease. 
These homes reveal the parents with borderline intelligence who are also bor- 
derline in economic strength. They seem able to earn some money but in- 
competent to spend wisely and meet bills with it. Nutrition is poor and the 
children’s teeth will be carious. The children smell dirty and they are dirty. 
They sniffle and snuff all autumn, winter, and spring. Their shoes are always 
holey and their clothes in a state of great disrepair. They are out of school 
about one-third of the time. Theirs is the right to as much education as is 
every American child’s heritage, but they will receive about one-half as much 
as will children from average homes. Such a family needs guidance and coun- 
seling from the school nurses and, if a community is fortunate enough to have 
a family service agency, from that agency also. They need help in planning 
meals. They need help in budgeting and wisely spending their earnings. They 
need to be directed to available community clinics for dental and medical care. 
Education for these children will involve educating the entire family to the 
greatest degree possible with their limitations into a better, more healthful 
way of living. The visiting teacher, by constantly meeting the family and keep- 
ing them in touch with community sesources, is the supportive agent through- 
out the school life of all those children. 

Then comes the truant. He is not, in an urban society, the little snubbed- 
nose, freckle-faced urchin who with a whistle and with a stick over his shoulder 
for a fishing pole makes off for a holiday just for the sheer joy of being out of 
doors. Children are truant for one reason only—they are running away from 
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something. The easiest truancy problem to solve is that in which children run 
away from the actual school situation itself. A child can usually tell if it is the 
actual school work he dislikes and an analysis of his abilities, his interests, and 
his program can help make such adjustments that school living is a happier 
experience for him. Often the truant does not know why he did skip school. 
In those homes the visiting teacher tries to understand the causes behind the 
act. As one boy has revealed, he just could not come to school because he was 
so wotked up after hearing his mother and stepfather fight for two hours 
before he left the house. 

All types of emotional disturbances result in truancy. One girl has truanted 
several times to go off into a nearby metropolis with a girl on whom she has 
a marked fixation. Why? This girl is not so determined to go to the city as 
she is to be with this person to whom she is so attached. What picture can 
we find in the family which will help explain this adolescent’s behavior? She 
has a young brother, a mother who works from seven-thirty in the morning 
until six o’clock at night six days a week and has done so for years. Her father 
is very strict in his belief that the girl should never go out nights, should never 
see a movie, and should only have friends come to their house. At fourteen she 
had a boy friend call one evening, but he committed the unpardonable sin of 
lighting a cigarette. He was promptly ordered out of the house and since then 
no other boy has ever crossed the threshold. All this emotional blocking at the 
adolescent stage has resulted in the girl’s just walking out of the house when- 
ever she pleases. She has run away from home twice, has been picked up by 
the police and returned home. Shall we be amazed and shocked and call her 
delinquent when her behavior is the result of a childhood barren of the normal 
amount of love and security that children usually have? Now that she has 
defied them, the parents are fully aware that they have a problem child on 
their hands and come clamoring to the school for help. Through the help of 
an understanding probation officer, we may be able to find a girls’ school 
where this girl can have the companionship, security, and friendships that she 
needs in a normal, healthful way. Unless we can make some adjustment for 
her, she will probably be serving a sentence for delinquency before another six 
months go by. 

Professionalizing home visitation is not necessarily to do away with the 
home visit by the classroom teacher but rather to supplement such visiting and 
to aid the teacher and the principal in understanding the home conditions of 
the children, and to help the parent in understanding the school, its purposes 
and its aims. As long as attendance supervisor and visiting teacher remain as 
one position, the truant officer attitude of parents will continue to some extent. 
Perhaps that has a slight disadvantage, but its positive effects are greater than 
its negative. The truant officer is no longer a person chasing recalcitrant chil- 
dren through schoolroom doors but rather an understanding helper who tries 
to interpret children, parents, and school personnel each to the other in the 
light of the best educational philosophy. When legal authority is necessary, the 
visiting-teacher-attendance supervisor knows the family and its limitations and 
also knows the value of the court and the enforceable plans that are made. 
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There is a challenge to be met with every knock on a door. There is a 
smile in the words of the adolescent, ‘““That’s the truant officer,” and the reply 
of his companion, “Gee, is it? A lady?” There is a thrill in seeing the strapping 
big fellow who is a fighting, smashing Marine and think back to the days when 
he was an adolescent, fresh and rude and wanting anything but formal educa- 
tion. There is still much work to be done in helping families meet their prob- 
lems and there will always be those problem families who take one look and 
sing out, “Oh, Ma, here’s the truant officer !” 





Home Visitations by an Elementary Principal 
Lorene Lightfoot 


Principal, Curtis, Benton and Scott Schools, Des Moines, Iowa 


I laughed to myself as I walked toward the school one Wednesday after- 
noon not so long ago. The experience that I had just had might have happened 
toa mattress salesman but not to an elementary principal. It happened this way : 

For some time the twins had been having difficulty in the school. They 
were undernourished and not working up to their full capacity. I decided to 
have a talk with their mother. I knew the family well for we had had the other 
children in school; in fact, when I arrived at the door I was greeted by one 
of my former pupils. It was not long before the mother was telling me that 
four members of the family were working in a war plant and that their com- 
bined incomes totaled a really sizable sum. Past experiences with the family 
told me that this was far in excess of what they had been used to managing 
and I doubted the wise expenditure of such an amount. During the conversa- 
tion I ventured the subject of the wise spending of the money. I suggested that 
medical attention be given to Betty and that some of the money be used in 
obtaining a few home necessities. It was obvious that the beds needed mat- 
tresses. It was on this particular Wednesday afternoon, as I walked toward 
school, that I found my suggestions had been followed and new mattresses had 
been bought. Perhaps you fail to see the connection between mattresses and 
school attendance, but I am convinced that better rest is conducive to better 
school work. 

Experience shows that home Visitations pay dividends. These dividends 
might be thought of in the following wavs: 

1. A better understanding of the child’s experiences while away from home. 

2. Closer cooperation between the home and the school. 

3. An overlapping of home and school activities. 

There are many occasions for home calls other than for the reporting of 
trouble. Two of the schools that I work with are only a few blocks apart and 
quite often I walk between these two schools. This gives me an opportunity to 
observe neighborhood happenings and for more informal visits with the patrons. 
Sometimes the calls are planned visits to help with some specific problem, 
while at other times the call is an informal one to help in bringing about a 
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better understanding of the child. I try to make the call friendly and as brief 
as possible. When the visit has been to report some unpleasant happening, | 
strive to make a more pleasant follow-up call at a later date. 

I happen to work with children who live close to the tracks. This does not 
mean that our schools are too different from others, but it does mean that we 
need to be a bit more closely informed about our children, since their home 
life is not always desirable. For many reasons the parents fail to keep in close 
touch with the schools. Their visits in the past have been far apart ; in fact, the 
parents came only when there was trouble and as a result the teacher as well 
as the principal had to be on the defensive. 

I have often thought of the first visits which I made into some of our 
pupils’ homes. I was a stranger to the parents and any stranger to them was 
an enemy who called only to complain. Very soon I decided that the quickest 
and best way to convince them that I was not an enemy was to make a few 
calls in order to tell them of desirable traits their children possessed. Some 
homes required more calls than others to bring about this feeling of friendship 
and helpfulness, but in.most cases a few trips have convinced them that my 
only desire was to help. 

Many health problems can best be handled through home calls. Lack of 
proper rest is one of our most common problems at school. It is seldom that 
I make a home call and do not suggest that the child get more rest. In one of 
our buildings we have a colored child who is a good singer. One day, while 
walking from one school to the other, I stopped to talk with the mother, who 
happened to be waiting for the bus. This chance meeting gave me an oppor- 
tunity to ask her about the movies which her son had been attending too fre- 
quently. The mother admitted that Joe saw every change of picture at the 
neighborhood theater. I asked her if she knew that Marion Anderson was soon 
to be in the city and urged that she provide her son with the opportunity of 
hearing her. She consented to help by saving the price of the cheap movies 
and take him to hear the singer. In this way the child will have longer rests at 
home for a few nights and also the opportunity of hearing an outstanding 
singer of his own race. There are many times when parents can help us in 
dealing with children by telling us what they know about the child. Sometimes 
this is some particular problem or some special interest of the child about which 
we had no knowledge. 

We have found that the war has had‘a definite effect on all of the homes 
and in the children’s behavior at home and at school. It is our responsibility 
to provide the child with a better feeling of security. Many homes have some 
one who is in thé service or away from home, and more mothers are employed. 
Outside interests have crowded in and the parents have lost sight of many of 
the smaller things which make for unity and the happiness of the child. It is 
for these reasons that the schools are called upon to exert more interest in child 
adjustments. The anxiety which many mothers have is bringing about a feeling 
of tension in the home. Sometimes the mother is not aware of the effect this 
is having on the life of her child. This problem challenges the school. Home 
visitations are often a great help in this type of difficulty. 


— 
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The experiences of the children in our district are meager. It is often while 
visiting in the home that I have been made aware of some bit of information 
which brings about an overlapping of home and school activities. Mary is a 
very timid child. She seldom had much to contribute in class work. As I passed 
her home one day, I saw a mother goat with two kids. I suggested that Mary’s 
teacher might like to provide the class with the opportunity of seeing the goat 
family as an interesting experience with pets. Now Mary feels that she is 
much more a part of her room. 

We strive to bring as much school into the home as it is possible to do. 
We are fortunate in having a community house in our neighborhood where we 
have access to a branch library. This library in working with the schools brings 
many books into the homes. We urge the children to take books home and to 
ask their parents to read them, too. In the art classes it is our desire to create 
articles of beauty for the home. I am always impressed when I visit a home 
and see some pieces of art in use. It may be a colorful picture on the wall, or 
an apron for mother, or a shelf for the spices in the kitchen. Each of these 
articles, though small, has its importance in helping to bring about a closer 
cooperation between the home and the school. 

In making home calls there are several things which I strive to stress. 
Parents are urged to visit the school. They are urged to talk with the nurse 
concerning the health of the child and especially to come to school when the 
child has a physical examination. 

The teachers with whom I work have a feeling that it is our responsibility 
to help the children in our schools become the best citizens that it is possible 
for them to be. In order to achieve this goal, it is necessary to work in close 
cooperation with the home. 





Visiting Homes in a Rural Community 


Kate Wofford 
Director of Rural Education, State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York 


Visits by teachers to the homes of children is a desirable procedure. An 
acceptance of this thesis is necessary prior to any worthwhile discussion of the 
techniques of home visitation. Acceptance of such a thesis, however, is more 
than laying the groundwork for discussion. It is, at one and the same time, an 
acknowledgment of an important and modern concept of child development. If 
we accept child development as the summum bonum of the educational process, 
then the teacher cannot work alone. He must have, if the process is to be suc- 
cessful, the active participation of parents in the program. This, of course, 
means that parents and teachers are partners in one of the most exciting 
adventures of modern life, namely, giving adequate guidance to children in 
their growth toward maturity. 

To be successful partners, however, two people must first of all be suc- 
cessful at friendship, and to be friends each must understand and know the 
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other well. The old saw about a friend being one who knows all about you and 
likes you just the same is as true of parents and teachers as it is of anybody 
else. Friends have easy access to the homes of one another, that. goes without 
saying, and it is in this spirit that all home visitations by teachers should be 
made. Teachers should visit the homes of children as friends and as partners 
in a joint and important enterprise. 

The rural environment offers both assets and liabilities in a teacher-parent 
program of child development. If the school is small—one with fewer than 
three teachers, for example—the community served by it will be small, also. 
The number of children taught by each of the two teachers is likely to be small, 
too, and as the enrollment decreases the number of parents to be contacted will 
decrease accordingly. By the inadequate measure of school enrollment, then, 
the task of the teacher with ten parents to contact is one-third less than that 
of the urban teacher with one grade but with an enrollment of thirty children. 
Since the average rural teacher owns his car it is no chore, even in these days 
of gas shortages, to call on parents as frequently as it is desirable and necessary. 

Moreover, rural parents expect the teachers of their children to be friendly. 
Neighborliness is a part of the rural tradition and this includes the teacher and 
the preacher as special and welcome guests. As time is measured, the practice 
of the rural teachers “boarding around” is not too remote in our educational 
history. While no one would be foolish enough to urge a return to those simple 
days, there is much to be said for the mutual respect and understanding of 
parents and teachers that, of necessity, developed under this system. At any 
rate, the tradition of neighbors and friends persists and the rural teacher, if 
wise, makes the most of it. 

Furthermore, the rural teacher works in a school that is, more likely than 
not. a community center. In many instances the school is the only place where 
all the people in fhe community can meet. Voting frequently takes place in the 
school building, patriotic rallies are held there, farmer organizations make it 
their headquarters, and the doors of the school are opened wide for the parent- 
teacher association, which is nearly always a community organization in the 
country. This easy and frequent use of school buildings by country people 
makes reciprocal home calls by teachers a simple and natural procedure. 

When schools are consolidated, however, the problems in home visitation 
multiply. Indeed, the whole problem of school-community relationships in rural 
consolidated schools needs careful analysis, experimentation, and evaluation. 
The consolidation of small schools into large ones solves many problems in 
rural education but at the same time it creates others. Certainly one of the 
most pressing of these problems is the near, if not complete, destruction of the 
old loyalties of the small community for its school. Part of these loyalties is 
the wholesome personal relationships that frequently exist between rural 
parents and rural teachers. When schools become large, bigness is likely to 
get in the way of personal relationships. No one knows this better than the 
urban teacher, and rural teachers are faced with the same difficulty when they 
find themselves in large rather than small schools. 

Experimentation, now in progress with this problem, is encouraging. Some 
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consolidated schools have organized their neighborhood groups into “circles,” 
each with its own program, after the fashion of the women’s organizations in 
rural churches. These “circles” are sponsored by teachers assigned to them and 
the groups send representatives to the monthly community meetings held at 
the consolidated school. The teachers assigned to the local groups keep in 
close touch with the individual members through conferences and home visits. 
Other consolidated schools encourage the organization of parents by rooms or 
grades and these groups are held together by programs and by intervisitation 
of teachers and parents. Grade teas are held throughout the school year, study 
groups are organized, and teachers are encouraged and urged to work closely 
with parents in a program of child development. This program includes home 
visitation and in some schools the schedule of the teacher allows for it. 

Whatever interferes with the acquaintanceship and mutual respect of 
parent and teacher should be overcome. The stakes are too high to risk any 
fumbling in the process. 





The Nurse Makes a Home Call 


Ruth E. Gates 
Henry Studebaker School, South Bend, Indiana 


The home call has long been recognized as one of the more valuable tech- 
niques in helping the home and the school to work together, since both strive 
to promote the best possible development of their joint product—the child. 
To achieve this result, many factors over a period of years must be coordinated 
and the ultimate aim kept in view—that of helping the child become a mature, 
well-balanced, healthy individual able to take his rightful place in the world. 

It must be remembered that the child does not exist as a mind able or 
unable to learn, as a health problem, or as a set of emotional patterns. Rather, 
he is the sum total of his heredity and environment. In turn, these two factors 
influence him physically, intellectually, emotionally, and socially. Much as the 
cutting, polishing, and setting of a diamond determine its worth and beauty, 
so do these characteristics determine the life of the child and the adult which 
he will become. 

The nurse, in making a home call, takes into consideration these four inter- 
locking sides of the child’s life. Thus she is able to bring to the home the pic- 
ture of the child at school, with his classmates and with his teachers. In a 
similar manner, in reporting the visit to the school personnel, she is able to 
picture to them those factors in the child’s home life which have a direct bearing 
on his adjustment at school. In our school, those calls made primarily in the 
interest of the academic progress and health of the child are generally made by 
the homeroom teacher or the counselor (because her first-hand information 
will be more meaningful to the parents) and the nurse. Many times we use this 
same procedure when the focus of the problem presenting itself is one of emo- 
tional or social adjustmnt. All home calls made by the nurse, except those 
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directly pertaining to physical health or correction of defects, are referred by 
the teacher and/or the principal. 

The parents gain confidence in the nurse if she knows their child well and 
can present his strong points as clearly as she can state those with which he 
needs help. Therefore it is best, when planning a home call, to gather informa- 
tion concerning the child from his school records. Items such as the following 
have been found helpful: his present physical condition and its effect on his 
school work ; academic progress ; attendance in other schools and length of such 
attendance ; frequency of absence. 

Academic progress and attendance have been found to be closely correlatel 
with the physical health of the child. Most parents desire for their child a good 
academic record but many times it takes patient interpretation to bring to 
them a realization of the necessity of regular daily attendance and maintenance 
of health if satisfactory school work is to be done. This is especially true in the 
first and second grades, where fundamentals of reading are presented. 

The story of Billy over a three-year period is that of one such series of 
calls (and shows that startling results do not come overnight, rather that im- 
provement is of slow growth). Billy enrolled in our school in the 1A grade, 
coming from a neighboring city school. He gave evidence of being able to do 
very good school work and made friends readily. But he was absent now and 
then—a day or a half day, and again several days at a time. Subjective health 
reasons were always given and they pointed to an unorganized daily regimen 
in the home. Billy ate what he pleased, went to bed when he pleased, and was 
otherwise pretty much on his own at the age of seven years. 

Consulting the cumulative grade record, it was learned that Billy had been 
absent in much the same manner in the kindergarten and 1B grade. The record 
also revealed that both parents worked and neither had completed high school. 
Carious, deciduous teeth and enlarged tonsils were the only physical defects 
noted on the health card. It also revealed that he had had the usual childhood 
diseases in the preschool period. The reading readiness mark was above 
average. The older brother’s record showed he had likewise been absent fre- 
quently and had failed three times in seven years. 

Pertinent data were compiled from Billy’s records and his teacher saved 
some: writing and spelling papers. Thus prepared, we called upon his parents 
at a preappointed time. After the usual social amenities, presentation was 
made of our findings regarding Billy’s health, his irregular school attendance, 
and his resultant slower academic progress than could reasonably be expected. 
The first glimmer of a changed home life and improved daily regimen for Billy 
came when his father said, “Well, I quit school when I was sixteen because 
I did not like it. So, if learning to read now will help Billy to avoid the same 
mistake when he is sixteen, he’ll come and will have his breakfast before he 
does come, too.” Plans were made for the school to be called if Billy were ill; 
otherwise if he was absent we were to call the parents. This was to nip a repeti- 
tion of a recent truancy. 

Billy is now in 2A grade. In the past year he has had three short absences 
for illness and one truancy (for which he made up time). Necessary medical 
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and dental care has been given. His mother now sees her important war job 
as one of bringing up her boys. The principal, following a recent visit in Billy’s 
room, remarked upon his alertness in answering a thought question as to why 
a man had received a coveted position. Billy was of the opinion that this oppor- 
tunity had come to the man “because of his fine posture.” 





Parents’ Problems in Home Visitation 
Mrs. Albert L. Gardner 


National Chairman, Committee on Congress Publications, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Chicago, Illinois 


Home visitation in connection with regular public school instruction is one 
of the most forward-looking measures in elementary education today. This 
work is being carried on in many states, but statistical information is available 
only for New Jersey. New Jersey employs twenty-six visiting teachers. Nine 
cities—Elizabeth, Hackensack, Irvington, Jersey City, Montclair, Newark, 
Orange, Summit, and Trenton—employ nineteen visiting teachers ; five smaller 
districts employ seven.! 

As information is extended and needs become more apparent to educators 
and to the general public, this important phase of public instruction will un- 
doubtedly become more comprehensive in scope throughout the United States. 
It is a logical program in that it brings the home and the school into closer 
relationship. It completes the educational picture. Boys and girls come into the 
classroom exhibiting certain characteristics whose backgrounds may be dis- 
covered through calls paid to the homes by the visiting teacher. The visiting 
teacher then brings back his findings to the classroom teacher. This procedure 
carries out a fundamental principle of the parent-teacher organization because 
it enables the two institutions most intimately related to the life of the child— 
the home and the school—to “cooperate intelligently in the training of the 
child.” 

It is of particular importance that the visiting teacher shall have special 
adaptability and training for her job. A background of teaching experience is 
a valuable asset. She should be tactful and understanding in her approach to 
parents, winning their confidence through her own personality. Her interest 
must be obvious, her sincerity apparent, and her desire to help convincing. She 
should, in addition, have a sound knowledge of psychology. 

But what of the parent in this situation? Herein lies one of the major prob- 
lems of the program. The parents whose children have the greatest need for 
help are usually those who are the most frustrated and helpless. The great 
majority of parents have little or no concept of the value of applied psychology 
and mental hygiene practices. Many parents do not even know that the school 
~~ 4 Closely allied to the program of home visiting is that of the bedside teaching of the physically handi- 
capped. New Jersey has a law providing such instruction for all needy cases. The city of New Brunswick 


transports poliomyelitis cases to elementary schools in taxicabs. The janitors help the children from the 
cabs to the school buildings, and other students conduct them from classroom to classroom. 
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offers the services of a visiting teacher. Many parents, moreover, lack the 
background required to take and follow recommendations made by the visiting 
teacher ; others are simply unwilling to accept them. Further, parents who have 
normal children may fail to support the program of home visitation because 
they feel it to be entirely unnecessary from their own experience. 

These are some of the problem situations with which the visiting teacher 
is confronted. There are many more. There is, for example, the parent of low 
or moderate income who has permitted his adolescent boy or girl to work long 
hours after school so as to pay for the clothes and small luxuries that seem so 
necessary to high school youngsters. Thus the child is often deprived not only 
of essential recreation but of the full use of his educational opportunities. 

There is, again, the non-English-speaking parent who finds it difficult to 
deal with his child’s school problems and has trouble in securing the proper 
help. There are, finally, all those parents who are nervous and distraught, 
chronically ill or overworked and whose children, throug association with 
them, have become emotionally maladjusted. 

The school with a good, actively functioning parent-teacher association has 
a medium through which a number of these situations may be resolved. Parent 
education groups studying various child-care problems can, in many cases, 
give sound guidance to the parents who participate. In these study groups 
parents may get a working knowledge of practical psychology and mental 
hygiene that will serve them well in dealing with the emotional maladjustments 
of their children. This work can he as extensive as it is the will of the group 
to have it be, and it can be effective in proportion to the kind and quality of 
available leadership and to the strength of the parents’ and teachers’ desire 
to cooperate. Parents having the experience of studying with such groups will 
be better able to work with the visiting teacher. 

If the program of home visitation has just been started, the principal of 
the school or a designated member of the faculty should be permitted to present 
the facts and to answer questions at a regular meeting of the parent-teacher 
association. He should emphasize that the visiting teacher will need full co- 
operation from the parent. He should point out that whereas many children 
do not need special attention, nonconformity and misbehavior in the classroom 
and on the playground identify those who do need it because these children 
are not experiencing a full and normal development. 

P.T.A. leaders, working with the visiting teacher, may be able to devise 
methods of helping economically underprivileged children; and the P.T.A. 
has numerous methods of reaching the foreign-born parent. Probably the 
parents who are hardest to help are those who themselves need psychiatric 
advice. Even in this field the P.T.A. may be able to make some headway. 

When there is no parent-teacher group in the school the problem of deal- 
ing with the parents is, of course, much greater. The school then has the bur- 
den of making contacts and pursuing the program of home visitation with such 
parental cooperation as it can secure. 

It may be of interest to relate here some of the situations that have been 
dealt with successfully by visiting teachers in New Jersey. 
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A man who had recently lost his wife moved into the state from a Western 
city. His two girls of seventh and eighth grade age were so homesick that 
they were unable to do their school work. After a conference with the father, 
the visiting teacher enlisted the interest of several of the most popular girls 
in the school. They made special efforts to include the unhappy children in 
every social activity, and the problem was solved. 

An aunt, providing a home for a little refugee girl, was at her wits’ end 
to know what to do with her. The child had been forced by the Nazis to look 
on while her parents were burned to death. Only after much difficulty had the 
aunt managed to get her to this country. It seemed doubtful that the girl would 
ever be able to lead a normal life. However, the visiting teacher recommended 
that she have the constant companionship of another child. Care was taken 
to select a carefree, fun-loving little girl who eventually helped the unfortunate 
one find her way to happiness. 

A child with a heart condition resulting from rheumatic fever was unable 
to be at school to receive an award with his classmates. When told he could 


‘have the ribbon of honor placed on him as he lay in a hospital bed, he remained 


unconsoled, for to him most of the joy lay in having the other boys and girls 
witness the ceremony. Finally the mother and visiting teacher were able to get 
most of his classmates into the hospital ; he received the award in their presence 
and was content. 

A seventh grade boy seemed chronically unhappy. No school subject held 
his interest. He was never unruly but remained unenthusiastic over everything. 
The visiting teacher unearthed the fact that his stepmother, being a fanatically 
clean person, compelled him to sleep out in the dog-house (literally) in the 
back yard. Counseling with the stepmother eventually brought the boy back 
into the house and restored his self-confidence. 

There are innumerable cases in which parents have been powerless to 
handle problems alone and in which the visiting teacher has, by friendly con- 
ference and suggestion, offered effective solutions. Emotionally maladjusted 
children invariably need someone with a longer-range viewpoint than that of 
a parent or guardian. The visiting teacher, having a wide experience and 
psychological training, can meet this need. When such children are helped, they 
begin to make a constructive contribution to the school program and many 
classroom problems vanish. 

Although the casual observer may conclude that the education of practi- 
cally all children can be taken care of through regular classroom procedures, 
the facts show that most cases of unusual or abnormal behavior need home 
investigation by a trained educator. However, a program of home visitation 
cannot be superimposed upon a community. The parents must see the need for 
it, if it is to work. They must have information about it. Moreover, this infor- 
mation must come from respected sources and must be given in an understand- 
ing manner. Parents will welcome a good home visitation program if they are 
brought to see their own needs and the needs of their children. Only when 


they reach this point can the program of home visitation attain a maximum 
effectiveness. 
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The Home Interview—A Technique in Understanding the Child: 
Emeline Avis, Mary J. Bruns, and Mayme A. Sweet 


Public Schools, Denver, Colorado 


Last summer eleven members of our faculty attended the University of 
Denver Workshop to study the problems of juvenile delinquency. Many pro- 
fessional persons—sociologists, psychologists, social workers, parent leaders— 
counseled with us. Each person stressed the home as the most important factor 
in the development of behavior patterns. It was, therefore, a natural outgrowth 
‘of our study that the subject of home visitation be explored. 

Teachers have visited the homes of children ever since the days of the little 
red schoolhouse. The advent of a new baby or a new puppy, illness, injury or 
death has brought “teacher” to the home. Good parent-teacher relationships 
have frequently started from this sympathetic response of teachers to the 
exigencies of life. In fact, so good were the results that, without further analysis, 
teachers have been required in some school systems to visit the homes of all 
children. The results of this general practice have not always been encouraging 
because, for one thing, time has not been taken to understand the interview as 
a technique in child understanding. 

Teacher attitude is the sine qua non in this process. She, the teacher, must 
believe that home visiting is essential to the understanding of the child, and 
she must believe that she may get insights through this relationship that can- 
not be secured in any other way. F«rthermore, she must be able to accept’ 
the values and ideals of those visited even though they may differ from hers. 
The fact that there are no rugs and curtains in the room while mother talks 
of her new permanent and displays brilliant nail polish, lipstick, and mascara 
will not build up a prejudice in the mind of the understanding teacher which 
will interfere with the progress of the interview. Nor will she be disturbed if 
the mother smokes cigarettes while she discusses her inability to buy milk 
for her child. These differences the teacher-visitor accepts. Perhaps as she 
works with the mother in their joint effort to provide a good atmosphere for 
the maturing child, changes will come about. If they co, it will be because the 
will to change has come from within, because there has been true acceptance 
of each other and a growing confidence. The wise teacher knows this. She is 
not impatient. Relationships of this sort are not built on one interview. They 
are the outgrowth of many visits over a period of time. 

Even though one home call will not in itself bring all the desired changes, 
it can be an effective means to that end if adequate preparation is made and 
the interview well conducted. The first requisite is that the purpose of the 
home call be clearly in mind. (It is presumed, of course, that the purpose is@ 
worthy one and valid.) Secondly, it is important that all information at hand 
bearing on the problem be analyzed. Registration cards, cumulative records, 


1 Dorothea Spellman, Professor of Social Work at the University of Denver, was the counselor in th 
consideration of this phase of our study. 
2 “Accept” is used in the sense of “take for granted.” 


—— 
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health reports, anecdotal comments, etc., should be reviewed so that needless 
questions may be avoided. Thus, when the teacher plans her visit to Mrs. 
Garcia for help in understanding Joe’s negative behavior, she will know he 
is a Spanish-speaking boy; his father is dead; he is the fourth child in the 
family and the only boy. She will know that his mother was born in Mexico 
and she speaks no English. She will note further that the family lives in a four- 
room cottage and receives public assistance. There is enough information here 
for some general inferences as to the causes of Joe’s behavior, but there are 
certain gaps. For example, how is Joe accepted by his older sisters—do they 
give in to him, indulge him, or underrate him, make fun of him, or do they 
expect too much from him? What, if any, responsibilities does he have? Does 
he work after school? If so, what contribution does he make to the family 
resources? How does he spend his leisure time? Does he belong to a boys’ 
club, Scouts, a gang? Who are his friends? Does he have many or just a few? 
What do they do together? These questions are in her mind as the appoint- 
ment is made for the home visit. 

The interview has been defined as “a joint quest—neither an imposition 
nor an inquisition.” The teacher will have this point of view in mind when she 
greets the parent and is welcomed in the home. The interview proceeds in the 
manner of conversation, which is a two-way track. In the give and take of 
friendly conversation, the teacher will keep her purpose well in mind so she 
may direct it to that end. As it proceeds, the teacher will be sifting the infor- 
mation she gets, making tentative conclusions and working for a clarification 
of the points that relate to her purpose. She will keep in mind that timing is 
important. She will learn when to say what she has to say, when to listen, and 
most of all when to leave. She will not stay beyond the point when she feels 
the purpose of her visit has been accomplished, and she will leave with a 
greeting and good wishes for the family. As she reflects on the interview, she 
will form some tentative conclusions which she will want to investigate further ; 
she will see ways in which she might have been more helpful, ways in which 
she might have directed the conversation to realize her purpose more effectively. 
She will take a wholesome attitude toward her experience, knowing that learn- 
ing is a process and as active participants in an interview both persons are 
learners. 

The question has been raised as to the role of the teacher in home visiting 
as compared with that of the specialist. The thinking of our group is that all 
professional groups must be coordinated on a service basis and that the teacher 
should make full use of the contribution of the social worker and others. How- 
ever, on those occasions where the problem is one in which the teacher feels 
the need of establishing a relationship with the family herself, she should feel 
free to do so and be able, through her skillful handling of the situation, to be 
effective. 





Please refer to page 45 for information regarding our summer meeting at 
Buffalo, New York, and regarding our Eighth Annual Conference on Elemen- 
tary Education at the University of Syracuse, Syracuse, New York. 
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Effective Home and School Cooperation 
for Health and Physical Fitness 


Ben W. Miller 


Executive Secretary, American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, Washington, D. C. 


A Basis for Cooperation—Indictments of educational shortages are run- 
ning rampant. These are more common than many educators realize. In no 
respect are these indictments of failure in the public schools more pronounced 
than for the health and physical fitness of America’s children and youth. The 
interest and responsibility of the schools in health, physical fitness, social 
adjustment, and leisure-time interests scarcely need justification. These factors 
have been repeatedly judged basic to learning, to happiness, to success, to 
effective citizenship, and to worthwhile living in both war and peace times. 

There is nothing mysterious about effective school health programs except 
to say that it is a mystery why there are so many false prophets whose voices 
are loud in the land and who have given only lip service to the health objec- 
tives in education. Our health problems were present before the war. The war 
has served painfully to make apparent the inadequacies of past efforts. There 
is little question in America’s mind about whether or not something should be 
done. America has committed herself that there shall be. Disagreement arises 
only in the methods of attack. Generally speaking, it is the responsibility of 
health leaders to put more education into health. There must be a systematic 
and constructive health program in the schools to justify cooperation between 
the home and the school. 

Cooperation Essential—The health of the child is the principal concern 
of the parents, particularly of the mothers. This interest is rooted in racial 
instinct and parental love. It is fundamentally personal and deeply emotional 
in nature. It is frequently made impotent by social and economic conditions 
that are uncontrollable by the individual home. 

On the other hand, the school as no other institution, except the home, 
has so much contact with children and youth or such a golden opportunity 
to give them significant instriiction and compelling motives in matters per- 
taining to health. Less personal, less emotional, and in general more scientific, 
the interest of the school recognizes social as well as individual values in con- 
serving the health of children. It is here that the real effects of poor health 
are usually first observed. This interest is expressed through official power 
to overcome personal, traditional, and economic obstacles found in the home. 

One of the major reasons for the lack of widespread adoption of good 
school health programs is the lack of cooperation between the home and the 
school to achieve actual health outcomes. Success of any school health program 
necessarily depends on the cooperation of the homes. It is there that most of 
the health habits taught in the school must be put into practice. The school 
constitutes much the lesser part of the child’s total experience in terms of time. 
Thus far, not much in the line of nutrition except information, or in medical 
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services, or in housing, sleeping, bathing, sanitation, proper use of clothing, 
etc., is under direct school control. 

To bridge the gap between the home and the school, educators have been 
too slowly and too slovenly sought to make education in all respects a healthful 
process and to make all health experiences an educational process. Influences 
of the school and those of the home and community must be harmonized to 
attain any mesaure of success. It is only through cooperative educational 
guidance that children and youth will become wise and skillful in guiding 
themselves and others in the interests of health. 

Some Difficulties Involved—There has been a tendency to oversimplify 
the health problem. Health and physical fitness cannot be conferred by sporadic 
opportunities for personal development. It is a long-term and constant process. 
Our chief breakdown can be judged threefold: economic, lack of availability 
of personnel and service, and lack of the kind of education that precipitates 
action. These factors are too complex to discuss adequately except to indicate 
a few implications. 

Health leaders concede that medical science is advanced in contrast to 
the ability to use it. Inability to use effectively even present-day knowledge 
and methods is one of our weaknesses. Only in the last decade have we come 
to understand that correction of defects is a personal, economic, and social 
problem as well as a medical one. It is a personal problem because it is impos- 
sible for a person to be supervised twenty-four hours a day, and health is 
dependent quite as much—even more—on what a person does for himself as 
on what is done for him. It is personal because the medical expert is dependent 
largely on the person seeking his aid. It is an economic problem because health 
is to a large degree purchasable, and all do not have the ability to pay. It is a 
social problem because the common welfare must be protected and the services 
of physicians and educators are greatly curtailed unless adequate facilities for 
diagnosis, educational guidance, and treatment are available. It is also social 
because, alone, an individual may protect himself, but only by organized action 
are all citizens safeguarded. 

The growth of the health idea has been comparatively rapid. It started 
with curative medicine and the treatment of symptoms. With the discoverv of 
germs came the prevention of epidemics and the safeguarding of public health. 
Then it was logical to give attention to the individual and to the possibility of 
developing sound and healthy bodies as a preventive measure rather than 
patching up broken-down ones. Even so, many have said that schools have 
reserved to the students the right to be unhealthy. Whether we like it or not, 
a lot of people defend their right not to exercise, not to be strong, not to get 
any defect corrected if they feel they do not care to be bothered. 

Several sampling surveys indicate that a very large percentage of America’s 
rejectees were found to have the same defects when they were school children. 
Shortage of school nurses and physicians, lack of funds, lack of public clinics, 
conflict in plans between medical and school groups are partially responsible. 

Follow-up has been lacking. It is far behind detection. Examination 
records, even though limited, have too often become dead records. One of 
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the greatest difficulties has been that there are parents in every community 
who simply do not respond for a variety of reasons. 

There are parents who are negligent. Some are financially unable to have 
the necessary treatment rendered. There are those who are unaware of pos- 
sible help. The performance of home health habits is often dependent upon 
conditions over which the child has no control. Health cuts across all the 
sleeping and waking hours of the individual. It influences him in all that he 
does. Children given ideal education for health, even under ideal conditions, 
often return to an environment that is still the same. The example set by 
parents themselves in the home may discourage children from practicing good 


‘health habits. The parents, not knowing what has been done for their child, 


are frequently not in sympathy with new-fangled ideas brought home. Gains 
that may be made may soon be lost. Frequently parents do not realize that the 
health of other children than their own may affect them and their children not 
only for the present but for years to come. These and other difficulties are 
indicative of the real need for schools to go beyond the canvass of unmet needs 
in school health. It is time for schools to consider what should be done and 
to act because the problems we face are not mere academic matters that can 
be discussed forever. 

Some Techniques of Cooperation—Home cooperation is unattainable to 
the armchair philosopher. It takes effort even to foster home cooperation 
informally. The problem of the psychology of teaching for health involves 
finding in child nature those tendencies and instincts which the teacher can 
use to control the health processes which take place outside of the school. 
Teachers cannot afford to confine themselves to children in the classroom 
when, in many instances, the parents also need the assistance of the school. 

Not only is there a need to enlist parental cooperation in the functioning 
of the health program, but there is need to have the program planned co- 
operatively by parents, teachers and children and to enlist all possible com- 
munity help. The most important need in school health is to develop a coopera- 
tive program for the elimination of causes. An essential need is the provision 
of adequate medical service to give satisfactory health examinations wherever 
needed to all school children and to provide the follow-up services which will 
lead to a high percentage of voluntary correction of defects by community 
resources outside the schools; or, if such corrective resources are non-existent 
in the community, the schools should join other public agencies in providing 
such resources. Schools should have a professional service, manned com- 
petently, to detect, suspect, and refer children with defects. They should see 
that reports get through to the parents and that the interest of parents and the 
community agencies is aroused and cultivated constantly. Schools should learn 
more about the process of “taking the child and the parent by the hand” and 
getting them to a physician’s office. 

Home visits are essential in some cases to obtain necessary facts. A con- 
ference in school is not as time-consuming as a visit to the home. In a crowded 
calendar the advantages and disadvantages of the home visit should certainly 
be weighed in terms of the ends in view and the policies and procedures to be 
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followed in selecting cases for home visits. Contacts in the home, especially 
in a large city school or in a rural school, are often made difficult by the dis- 
tances and by the number of homes involved. Personal interviews are valuable 
but are impossible in some cases. Visiting teachers can aid in communicable 
disease control, initiating medical relief, promoting the school health protection 
program, rendering social service, and serving as a liaison agent between the 
parent and physician and the parent and the clinic. 

Parent-teacher and study groups devoting time and effort to health fre- 
quently do not include all of the parents nor do reports in the school and local 
newspapers reach every family. No one method of securing cooperation will 
suffice. Schools should inaugurate all logical and practical means of extending 
their efforts into the homes. These may include wider participation as mem- 
bers of P.T.A. groups that interpret the school to parents, parent study groups, 
letters to parents sent periodically with report cards, frequent school visitation 
by parents, home visitations by teachers, informal group conferences of 
teachers and parents, suitable pamphlet material for parents, appropriate 
courses involving school and home interests, administration of the school more 
as a community center, and pre-school clinics sponsored by parents. 

Judging Present Effectiveness—Schools that really wish to have a 
sustained program of cooperation with the homes for constructive health de- 
velopment might well take inventory of their present efforts. They might rate 
themselves on their adequacy in answering the following questions: 

What are the various characteristics of families in the local community 
that frequently neglect the health of their children ? 

What indications of health deviations in children should cause schools to 
send them home and cause parents to keep them at home ? 

What kinds of messages concerning health are wanted and needed by 
parents? Under what circumstances should schools send them to parents? 

What kind of information should the home furnish to the school concern- 
ing the health of children ? How ? When? 

What kind of cooperation is necessary in the control of communicable 
diseases, especially during the prevalence of epidemics ? In the case of accidents ? 

What is an effective cooperative plan for suspecting, detecting and re- 
ferring children with health deviations ? 

What responsibilities should the parents accept in regard to the health of 
the pre-school child ? 

How may school officials and parents cooperate in providing healthful 
experiences for children during vacation periods ? 

What specific aspects of effective supervision of health conduct and habit 
development of children must parents assume ? 

What are the specific responsibilities of school officials and parents for 
health services to children? 

Is there a systematic plan for encouraging cooperation from the homes? 
Are parents and teachers working constantly on the practical aspects of the 
program, striving to bridge the gap between the teaching of health in the 
schools and the actual health practices in the home? 
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Teacher Education Through Cooperation 


Wilbur A. Yauch 
College of Education, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


It has often been said that there are three sides to every question—your 
side, my side, and the right side. This is particularly true when one considers 
the problem of teacher education. School administrators say that they are 
unable to develop a better educational program because the parents will not let 
them change the schools for a better program, and because they have such 
poor material sent to them from the teacher education institutions. In turn, the 
teachers colleges say they are incapable of contributing to the improvement of 
education because the schools into which their graduates go will not allow the 
students to practice what they are taught in college. 

It is difficult for the elementary school principal or the college instructor 
to see the other person’s point of view. Each has been influenced by his own 
set of experiences. The principal insists that he is doing the best he can under 
the circumstances, and the college instructor is equally certain that the blame 
cannot be put on him. 

Perhaps it would be helpful at the start to agree that neither one has a 
corner on the truth. It might also be wise to agree that whatever blame is evi- 
dent for the lack of progress in education probably rests with the inability of 
both groups to discover that the truth may lie somewhere in between. Most of 
us recognize the fact that we view any situation from the standpoint of our 
own experiences. A person who has had pleasant or successful experiences 
with a conservative type of education will look with disfavor upon proponents 
who advocate a more liberal approach. An elderly “schoolma’am,” brought up 
in the Victorian era of pre-World War I, will stand aghast at the actions and 
apparent shamelessness of modern youth. A school principal, weighted down 
with the burden of running a school, will wonder what in the wide world these 
educational theorists are talking about. A college instructor, attempting to 
teach his students the facts about child development, will be impatient with 
the elementary school principal’s apparent slowness to accept what seems so 
demonstrably true and necessary in the reorganization of education. All of us, 
regardless of our educational task, will observe the ever-present battle between 
conservatives and progressives and wonder on which side we belong. 

Perhaps it is at this point that those of us who have had the privilege of 
viewing the problems of teacher education from more than one set of experi- 
ences can help. The purpose of this article is not to prove that one side or the 
other has the better argument or set of facts but to show that the position held 
by each has value. It is not so much the fact that either side is in error as it 
is that both sides might profitably look at other possibilities for solution and, 
in the process, cease justifying their continuing along the present line of de- 
fense. Without attempting to offer any arbitrary conclusions or insist that the 
answer offered here is the right one, the following evidence is presented for 
what it is worth. 
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For fourteen years it was my privilege to be an elementary school principal, 
concerned with providing children with the best set of educational experiences 
it was possible to give them. During this period (1930-1944) many different 
kinds of teachers have worked with me in developing the school program. 
During summer vacations I have worked with other large groups of teachers 
in various colleges of education, trying to help them improve their educational 
programs through study and analysis of the practical situations in which they 
worked during the regular school year. As a result of this set of basic experi- 
ences with teachers, the following observation of their strengths and weaknesses 
is based : 

1. Teachers in general can be trusted to work efficiently with children in 
the mechanical aspects of teaching. I have seldom found it necessary to help 
teachers learn better how to teach the multiplication tables, how to teach chil- 
dren to write legibly and neatly, how to get children to recognize and pro- 
nounce the words they are meeting in their reading program. Teachers have 
been anxious to achieve professional competence in these fields and have 
usually taken the trouble to study, to attend summer college sessions, and to 
learn independently the tricks of their trade. My contribution to the improve- 
ment of teaching in this respect may be described as negligible. 

2. However competent teachers may be in the mechanical phases of teach- 
ing, they do need a great deal of help and guidance in determining the relative 
importance and value of the activities in which their children are engaging. 
A teacher may be expert in the teaching of phonics in reading but not know 
when and for what purpose phonics should be taught, and how much phonic 
drill an individual child may need. They may know exceptionally well how to 
teach the important facts of geography and history but not be able to determine 
what facts are important for children to know at a given time. They may be 
able to manage the conduct of children so that no one will accuse them of hav- 
ing poor discipline, but they need help in deciding how to get that desirable 
order and respect without undue teacher domination of the lives of children. 
They know how to teach, but not always when, and for what. 

3. This situation is both a cause and a result of the kinds of experiences 
teachers have—as pupils in school, as students in a teachers college, and as 
teachers on the job. Throughout all their own educational life and in their 
experiences as teachers they have lived under a system which has placed a 
higher value on submission to the status quo than to the development of initia- 
tive and resourcefulness. Because teachers appear to be unable to determine 
the policies which govern a school program, the course of study is more or 
less rigidly prescribed ; and because the course of study is determined for them, 
teachers have no opportunity for exercising any judgment with respect to its 
functioning. 

This is a vicious circle which places the teacher in an unenviable position 
of being blamed for something over which she has had little or no control. In 
recent years there has been an increasing volume of literature on the subject 
of teacher participation in the determination of school policies. Administrators 
have given the new concept a little fling and reported back that it does not 
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work—teachers are unable to make intelligent decisions and therefore the 
principal might as well make them in the first place, saving time, energy, and 
wear and tear on the nervous system. They dismiss the idea of democracy in 
school administration as another ranting of the educational theorists who do 
not know what they are talking about. 

Again, I should like to offer some concrete evidence. For a period of eight 
years it was my privilege to work in a school in which the policies and program 
were determined by the faculty as a whole. The educational ideas of the prin- 
cipal were represented in the final group plans, but every member of the staff 
had an opportunity to share in the determination of what was to be done. The 
curricular restrictions and prescriptions were reduced to a minimum—almost 
to the vanishing point. The teachers had wide latitude in deciding what they 
considered as educationally desirable for children. The task of the principal 
was to facilitate the thinking of the group so that teachers would be able to 
come to whatever reasonable decisions they desired. 

During this period of experimentation one fact stood out as important. 
Although the teachers were extremely willing to assume the responsibility of 
running the school, they were the first to admit that their experiences were 
inadequate to do the job as they wished they could. They frankly leaned on 
the principal for support, expecting that he would make the decisions for them 
whenever they found themselves inadequately prepared to make up their own 
minds. The teachers concluded that their own education had been sadly lacking 
in developing the capacity for independent thinking. They reasoned that if it 
were ever necessary to add new members to the staff, a prime requisite should 
be the ability of the new members to supply that which the older members 
lacked in this respect. 

It so happened that it was necessary within the space of one year to expand 
the size of the staff by eight teachers in order to meet a radically increased 
enrolment due to the immigration of war workers. The principal asked for 
and received eight new teachers who had never darkened the doors of a public 
school classroom before. He fully expected, along with the teachers, that the 
infusion of new blood would bring with it the fresh vitality and enthusiastic 
initiative of teachers who had not had their lives and thoughts cramped by 
authoritative administration. 

The results were very disappointing. The new teachers were all admirable 
people, possessing the desired freshness and enthusiasm. But our expectation 
that they would be experienced and competent to act in a democratic context 
in our school received a serious shock. The new teachers themselves admitted 
that the new situation was foreign to their experiences. They willingly entered 
into the spirit of the program and strove to meet our expectations, but the 
uphill road was rough and thorny. 

As a result of this experience it was an easy matter for me to place the 
blame on the various teachers colleges from which these new teachers had 
come. I had already accused the former administrators for the teachers’ lack 
of ability to operate efficiently in a democratic environment, and it seemed 
reasonable to suppose that the blame for the new teachers lay with the teacher 


———~ 
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education institutions. It seemed to me that the simple answer to providing 
schools with teachers who could do a better job than those trained in earlier 
days would be to reorganize the type of educational program students received 
in college. 

Since the beginning of this school year I have had the opportunity of look- 
ing at the other side of the problem, working with students in their preparation 
for teaching. Now the clear-cut answers which came so readily from an analysis 
of experiences in the field do not seem so intelligent or clear. The school prin- 
cipal turned college instructor has had his easy answers to the solution of the 
problem of improving education ruthlessly shattered by a new set of facts. 
Looking at the task of preparing future teachers for a variety of educational 
situations is considerably different from preparing them for one special school, 
whether that school is typical or differs widely from traditional practice. 

One of the first difficulties which the college instructor faces is the realiza- 
tion of the vast difference between what has been discovered about child de- 
velopment and the small amount of this information that has seeped into 
current practice in schools. For instance, it is pretty clear to most educators 
today that the public schools, if they are to perform the tasks for which they 
were instituted, must be concerned with the quality of living on the part of 
children. We have seen Nazi Germany use education as an instrument for the 
promotion of unworthy ideals and we want none of that. If our schools are 
going to produce the kinds of people who will contribute to democratic living, 
we must see that the children have appropriate experiences in school. 

We know, for example, that growth in childhood is something more than 
a multiplication of specific learnings; that however valuable these specifics 
may be, they are important to development only if the child has an opportunity 
to integrate them into his pattern of living and thinking. Yet a casual glance 
at our public schools will reveal that the program is concerned mainly with 
children learning the facts, and learning them in an autocratic context. 

It is at this point that instructors in teachers colleges face an unfortunate 
choice. If they prepare students during their college cereer to function effec- 
tively in schools which are democratically administered and which are dedicated 
to the practice of modern theories of education, the students will be poorly 
prepared to work in the kinds of schools they will find today. If the college 
takes the other alternative and trains students to do better what is already 
being done in schools, they will be disloyal to their own beliefs, preparing 
students for a kind of teaching experience in which there is no hope for progress 
or improvement in the lives of children. The instructors will have to close 
their ears to the facts of childhood which fairly shout at them in favor of 
doing what will be popularly accepted in today’s schools. 

Now that I know both sides of the problem, as a result of having had 
experiences with both sides, it appears that neither side can be settled alone. 
School administrators who have accused the colleges of sending them teaching 
material which leaves them with no alternative except to tell teachers what 
to do can begin by providing their teachers with opportunities for participating 
in the development of the school program. Until those in the field realize that 
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the colleges of education are unable to do the job alone, nothing significant can 
be done. No one can blame the college for wishing to turn out a product which 
will be acceptable to the schools in which the students will teach. But if the 
school administrator would begin calling on the colleges for students capable 
of taking their proper part in a democratic school society, the colleges would 
be delighted to oblige. 

The suggestion that teachers be given a share in determining school policy 
does not call for a radical reorganization of the school program. Neither does 
it involve a set of activities which will create suspicion on the part of parents 
that something strange and foreign is happening to their schools. It merely 
implies that school principals, in their interest in the perpetuation and pro- 
motion of democracy, shall give teachers an opportunity to get democratic 
experiences in school. Until teachers have developed an understanding of 
democratic principles and practices in their own lives, there is little hepe of 
their being able to guide successfully similar experiences of children. This goes 
further than merely granting grudgingly that teachers may take some part 
in determining school policy and program. If this is all that is proposed, it 
would be far better for the principal to retain his dominant role in the school’s 
operation and save all the useless waste of effort. 

Participation of teachers in developing what a school shall do with children 
involves something far more important than mere approval of what the prin- 
cipal has already determined shall be done. The whole concept of democratic 
administration involves a personal and professional relationship between 
teachers and principal which recognizes that teachers are intelligent adults as 
fully capable as the principal to decide what is best for children. This relation- 
ship is based on: 

1. A mutual respect which comes from both teachers and principal recog- 
nizing that they are all equally interested in and concerned about children. 
It has always seemed curious to me that school principals could assume that 
teachers needed to be watched because they were not as interested in children 
as the principal. All my experience leads me to the opposite conclusion. 

2. The development of techniques whereby the educational program can 
begin to move in a direction which will better serve the needs and interests of 
children. The one I have found most helpful is that of turning over to teachers 
the responsibility for determining specifically what these changes shall be. It 
can be assured that if teachers have the say, the program will never be radi- 
cally reorganized, or changed too rapidly. This is one of the best insurances 
for making changes slowly and carefully. When a school is changed radically, 
one may be sure that the impetus for the change came from a principal and 
not from a corps of teachers working cooperatively together. 

3. The acceptance of the fact that the best organized school is one which 
is primarily concerned with children and not one concerned first with pleasing 
the principal. This will be the hardest step to take. Teachers have a long tradi- 
tion of respect for the office and person of the principal. Only long, consistent 
practice in concentrating on mutual respect for the facts of child development 
will prove effective in making the change in attitude. 
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4. Both teachers and principals must band together for the purpose of 
releasing or removing altogether the stupid restrictions placed on teachers. As 
Dr. Boyd Bode has said many times in his classes in Philosophy of Education, 
“Lesson plans and courses of study are good, providing they are not used.” It 
is impossible in this day of dramatic and fundamental changes in world events 
to plan step by step in advance the best experiences which children can have 
in school. If the teachers are not intelligent enough to plan these experiences 
together, they certainly are not competent to execute the plans. 

5. Real respect and a proper working relationship between teachers and 
principal can come only as the principal shows by his actions that teachers are as 
trustworthy as he is. Superintendents generally leave the detailed administra- 
tion of the school program to the discretion of the principal. The principal 
can, in turn, pass on the trust to those with whom he works. Without this 
willingness to trust the basic intelligence and good purposes of teachers, demo- 
cratic administration is a sham and can only result in inefficient practice. 

If principals would set up this kind of context for teaching, the teacher 
education institution would have a much simpler problem to face. Our task 
would then become one of preparing students to go into situations in which 
they would be expected to possess not only the facts of child development and 
the techniques for implementing it, but a dynamic philosophy of education and 
a capacity for working with others on the improvement of education for 
children. 

If we are to make any serious improvement in the kind of educational 

xperiences we offer children, that improvement will have to come on three 
ronts simultaneously: (1) through a program of teacher education geared to 
he primary democratic purpose of education; (2) through improved oppor- 
‘nities for teachers in the field to practice the principies in which we say we 
elieve; and (3) through administrators changing their concept of efficient 
‘anagement of schools to include the notion that their most important task is 
‘at of providing an environment for teachers which is most conducive to good 
saching. The teachers, the teachers college, or the administrator cannot do the 
ob alone. Neither can any of them make progress by blaming the others. 

The teacher education institution is more than ready to act in concert 
vith the others in making whatever improvements in education are indicated. 
Faculties of colleges of education have spent their energies in digging out the 
facts of child development and in attempting to acquaint students with these 
facts. Schools of education have a long way to go themselves in providing 
student teachers in the college classrooms with experiences in the democratic 
way of learning. But so long as the jobs into which the future teachers are to 
go demand preparation along anti-democratic lines, the colleges cannot be 
blamed for being unready to do anything about it. Let the school administrators 
make it clear that they expect something more important from students than 
the ability to execute the mechanical tricks of the trade and the teachers col- 
leges will readily change their ways. 

No good can come from each waiting for the other to move. However, if 
the college of education makes the first move, as some of them have tried to 
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do, it will be accused of meddling, of attempting to make changes not agreeable 
to the schools. The impetus for any fundamental change in school procedures 
will have to come from the administrators. If they have the courage to act, the 
ultimate cooperation of the teacher and the teachers college can readily be 


predicted. 





Living Democratically at Lakeview School 


Mary K. Toomey 
Principal, Lakeview School, Rochester, New York 


It is the philosophy of Lakeview School that a democratic atmosphere pro- 
vides the best environment for personality development and does most to 
promote the common good. Lakeview School has tried to chart its program 
by the following democratic principles: belief in and respect for the unique 
work of each individual ; equality of opportunity; majority rule; and the use 
of intelligence as a method for arriving at decisions. 

Children Receive Training in Democratic Techniques—Within this 
school of about four hundred children, ranging from nursery school level 
through seventh grade, there has been an attempt to implement democratic 
principles in every phase of the curriculum to the fullest possible extent in 
view of the children’s maturity level. Teachers have studied and discussed 
together how they might at the various levels provide opportunity for the 
children to share in setting up purposes and in making, executing and evaluat- 
ing plans. Consideration has been given to providing training in such demo- 
cratic skills as the development of critical thinking, the use of discussion for 
the solution of common problems, and the careful evaluation of source material. 

As democratic principles have increasingly permeated the school program, 
there has occurred a breaking down of class barriers with more frequent inter- 
action of different classes, teachers, janitorial staff, aad members of the com- 
munity. At the lower levels there has been much sharing with one or two 
other groups. At all levels there has been much opportunity for interaction at 
different grade levels. 

Because we belitve that as children grow older they should have the experi- 
ence of membership in ever larger groups, with opportunities .for participation 
and assumption of responsibilities on broader levels, a number of “school 
service” committees have been organized to provide experience of this sort. 
Shortly after the beginning of each year a committee of teachers and pupils 
meets with the principal to consider these questions: Why do we need com- 
mittees ? What committees do we need this year ? How should they be chosen? 
When should they meet? When should they do their work? Last year the 
planning group suggested that committees at Lakeview School might serve 
three purposes : 
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To help the teachers and the school. 

2. To provide experience and training in democratic living, i.e., assuming responsi- 
bility, making plans, being a good leader, a good follower. 

3. To give a variety of work experience and life experience, i.e., work in the library 

reference room for future librarians, assignment as play leader for future teachers 

of health education, office service for future commercial students. 


It was felt that the following committees were needed to carry on the work 
of Lakeview School: traffic, fire, messenger and hospitality, visual education, 
housekeeping, school grounds, milk distribution, newspaper, reference room, 
lost and found, primary helpers, play leaders, social, remedial help, stage crew, 
Red Cross, office service, furniture, nursery school auxiliary, nursery school 
equipment, and the Victory Club. 

So that the committee work might result in the development of increased 
skill in working with one another, provision was made for a period once each 
week when committees might meet and discuss their problems with one another 
and with their sponsor teacher. Brief weekly assemblies of the whole school 
provided opportunity for the committees to make announcements, to present 
skits describing their work, and to enlist cooperation. One of the concluding 
assemblies of the year was a “Committee Recognition and Evaluation Assem- 
bly.” Each committee was given appropriate commendation for its work and 
each chairman was given the opportunity to say what he-wished to his | class- 
mates, to make suggestions for the improvement of his perticuine consinittee 
or of the committee setup in general. 

During the past year there emerged a school council, denies of the 
chairmen of the school service committees. The council met with the principal ° 
to discuss problems and ways of solving them as needs arose. It is anticipated 
that this organization will become a regularly functioning group next year. 

Probably no other school period does as much to build a spirit of school 
solidarity, cooperation, and friendliness as does the weekly get-together which 
we have in our school each Friday afternoon. As the year wears on, even 
children from the kindergarten and first grade sit occasionally with their school- 
mates and sing “God Bless America” and other familiar songs. Sometimes an 
upper grade child directs the singing. There are occasional solos and special 
contributions from a group within a grade, from an entire grade, or from a 
combination of grades. Much opportunity is provided for song choices at the 
various grade levels and, as would be expected, patriotic numbers have for 
some time been in the ascendancy. 

Instituted originally as a brief period for singing together, the “Let’s Sing” 
gatherings have expanded into a general sharing time. They provide an oppor- 
tunity for committees to present their problems and plans to their schoolmates. 
Conversely, when committees or school officers fail to live up to their responsi- 
bilities, it is in this weekly school meeting that their classmates may ask 
them for an accounting of their duties. With some degree of success, dis- 
cussions of school problems have sometimes been carried on by the general 
student body. More often the school listens in on discussions of school problems 
in which student representatives, particularly members of the school council, 
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thresh out the various issues. These discussions, aside from developing an 
intelligent pupil opinion about school and community problems, do a great deal 
toward helping children develop such democratic techniques as disagreeing 
in a friendly way, making decisions on the basis of facts, and accepting decisions 
that are agreed to by the majority. It should be pointed out that no attempt is 
made to have all school problems solved by the school council. The children at 
Lakeview School understand that there are some problems which must be 
solved by persons with more experience and broader knowledge than them- 
selves—their teachers, their principal, and their parents. It is not a child-run 


.school but rather is a school in which all concerned—parents, members of the 


community, teachers, principal, children, and janitorial staff—have some part 
in policy making. 

Teachers Participate in School Management—At the beginning of the 
year teachers have the opportunity of suggesting the teacher committees they 
feel should be organized and of naming the particular committees on which 
they would like to serve. With these suggestions from the faculty as a basis 
for its deliberations, a clearing committee of teachers meets with the principal 
and sets up the year’s organization of committees. Last year the committees 
included finance, social and courtesy, assembly, air-raid drill, savings and 
salvage, Junior Red Cross, morale, curriculum adaptations, and community 
service. 

The clearing committee, made up of changing groups of teachers, meets 
each month to consider such problems as are suggested by members of the staff 
or the principal. This committee invites suggestions for the improvement of 


’ the school program and encourages grievance bearers to state their woes. 


Reports on the deliberations of the clearing committee are made orally in 
teachers’ meetings or are distributed to the teachers in bulletins. This com- 
mittee serves as a continuously evaluating body. Sometimes at the close of a 
year it submits a brief questionnaire to the teachers with such questions as: 
What are some of the things about the program at Lakeview School that have 
helped you to get real joy out of your work this year? What are some of the 
things that have “gotten you down”? A composite compilation of the answers 
to such questions as these gives the clearing committee for the following year 
a good deal of material for careful consideration. 

Parents Play a Part in the School Program—All parents of children at 
Lakeview School are members of the parent-teacher association, an organiza- 
tion that works actively in cooperation with the school. Executive council 
meetings, which occur monthly and at which policies are formulated and plans 
are made, are attended by one teacher (who is the vice-president of the organi- 
zation) and by the principal as well as by the lay officers. These small informal 
meetings provide an excellent opportunity for bringing school and home up to 
date on mutual problems and progress and thus help to achieve a more unified 
point of view. 

The mothers’ study club, a group from the parent-teacher association, 
works out its program each year in the way that best meets its needs. Mem- 
bers of this organization are on hand the first day of school to welcome mothers 
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of new children and to assist in registration. At their first meeting last year 
it was decided that the theme for study during their monthly meetings this 
season might well be “The Mental Hygiene of Our Children in a World at 
War.” From meeting to meeting the planning committee of the group (com- 
posed of the president, the program chairman, and the principal) met to plan 
subsequent meetings in the light of suggestions emanating from the group. 
At each of the meetings some time was set aside for the school principal to 
bring to the group news of school happenings and to obtain from the mothers 
their questions and reactions to various phases of the school program. 

Last year a series of guided observations did much toward building closer 
home-school understanding. The observations were preceded by a meeting at 
which the city supervisor presented the objectives of the Rochester school 
system. All grade levels from the kindergarten through the seventh grade 
were visited and various phases of the school program were observed. Each 
visitation was preceded by a brief talk describing new developments in the 
particular field scheduled for observation, a mimeographed sheet suggested 
points to look for during the observation, and afterward there was opportunity 
always for questioning and discussion with the teacher and principal. Mothers 
who followed the series of observations’ from the kindergarten through the 
seventh grade gained considerable insight into the school program and have 
since proved helpful in interpreting the school’s objectives to the parents of 
children new to the school. 

Some Illustrations of Cooperative Group Endeavor at Lakeview School— 
In a school whose philosophy and practice are based upon consideration of the 
common welfare, there should be many instances of creative democratic group 
living. The following are cited as characteristic of the Lakeview School pro- 
gram. 

The health committee suggested to our faculty that the topic of nutrition 
should receive a period of special emphasis in our school, with steady follow-up 
work throughout the year. The committee pointed out that the program, in 
order to be effective, must include parent education and suggested that one 
way of reaching the parents would be through an all-school program. The 
seventh grade pupils, under the guidance of their teacher, accepted responsi- 
bility for coordinating and welding into one harmonious whole the brief and 
varied skits worked out by each grade in connection with its study of nutrition. 
Much group planning, adaptation of grade plans to fit into the total program, 
and evidences of pupil and teacher cooperativeness, resourcefulness, dependa- 
bility, and willingness to submerge individual desire and glory for the group 
good were some of the factors that made ‘Keeping in Step with Bill’ such an 
impressive and entertaining presentation of the facts of good nutrition. 

A teacher committee that was particularly active this past year was the 
curriculum adaptations group. Recommendations of this committee were pre- 
sented and discussed in teachers’ meetings, after which they were made avail- 
able in the form of a mimeographed report to the entire faculty. As the time 
for the annual open house program approached, the suggestion was made that 
it would be a good idea to bring to the attention of the parents and members 
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of the community the curriculum emphases being stressed in the school pro- 
gram. After some discussion it was decided to enlist the cooperation of the 
school council. The principal met with the council, discussed the purposes of 
open house, and helped them to work out plans in which the children might 
participate. In preparation for the program several discussions were devoted 
to the problem, “How is the program at Lakeview School helping us to be 
better citizens of our democracy, now in time of war, and in the future when 
peace will have come again to the world?” Notes from these discussions served 
as the raw material from which the play-writing committee, composed of 
teachers and pupils, wrote the outline of the final program. A meeting of the 


‘school council, engaged in discussion of the problem stated above, provided 


the basic theme of the program. Actual illustrations at various levels from 
health education, music, literature, choric verse, and social studies were fea- 
tured in an interesting, impressive way. The open house program achieved 
its purpose of bringing to the community a better understanding of the school’s 
wartime program. 

In the process of aatilets together toward a common purpose, planning 
together, adjusting, and sacrificing one’s own interest for the common good, 
everyone at Lakeview School took another step forward in cooperative, creative 
group living. 





Activities Stimulated by the War Effort 


Jackson Massey 
Principal, Central Ward School, Commerce, Texas 


Creative Work in the Regular Program—Many creative activities are 
carried daily by the pupils of our school in connection with their regular school 
work. Nearly every social studies unit is an incentive to the children to pro- 
duce pictures, carvings, dress designs, and so on, bringing out the social, 
economic, educational, and political life of whatever group or historic period 
is involved. Frequently, as the culmination of such a unit, the children write 
original plays and present them on the stage as assembly programs. If special 
scenes or backgrounds are needed, these are planned and made by the pupils— 
in manv cases scenes as large as 10 by 15 feet. On occasion, a play dealing 
with Latin America is presented in Spanish, the native language of the char- 
acters represented. Then, of course, much of the regular work of the art depart- 
ment is creative in nature—the development of conventional designs, painting 
and charcoal drawing, the making of posters, vases, rugs, table scarfs, head 
coverings, dolls, calendars, and so on. 

Much creative work, too, is associated with the special seasons and 
especially with the holiday periods—Thanksgiving. Christmas, New Year's 
Day, Easter. All provide the occasion and the stimulus for original drawings, 
poems, songs. plays, and pageants. This year a majority of the classes made 
“cathedral windows” for their respective rooms—not small ones, windowpane 


—— 
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size, but designs covering the entire window. The color schemes and designs 
were similar to those used by the old masters. From without and within, the 
school building took on something of the appearance of a cathedral. 

In recent months a new incentive for creative work has come into the 
school, the desire of the pupils to have a part in the war effort. This patriotic 
urge has inspired much that has been done and is reflected in nearly all of the 
pupils’ recent activities. 

Before mentioning these special activities, perhaps it should be noted that 
Centrat Ward School is located in a small citv of about 4500 inhabitants. It 
is a ten-teacher school with an enrolment of about 280 pupils. The school has 
an auditorium and ample playground facilities. The community is not wealthy, 
to say the least. Many of the families are farm people, living in town because 
of its better educational advantages. Relatively few of the families have incomes 
above fifteen hundred dollars a year. 

Activities Identified with the War Effort—In this school we have made 
no attempt to conceal the world. crisis or keep the elementary school children 
from learning about the war, as some have advocated. To us it has seemed 
better to face reality, to recognize that the children are vitally interested in 
the war, and to let them have a significant part in helping to win it. Through 
the newspapers, radio, newsreels, conversations of adults, and other sources 
the war is brought to their attention. In the front window of many of their 


homes service flags with one, two, three, and in some cases four stars are dis- 
plaved. . 

Indicative of the effect of the wartime situation on the creative activities 
of the pupils is the trend taken in our assembly programs. These programs, 
presented each Friday morning, are planned and produced by the different 
homeroom groups in turn. Many of them grow out of the recent work in the 
room. The teacher acts as adviser, of course, but the programs are the work 
of the children and, as a general rule, there is nearly 100 percent participation 
by the pupils in preparing and presenting them. Most of the programs this 
year have been planned around some patriotic theme, something relating to 
general national defense or to the part which every individual, old or young, 
can contribute to the war effort of the United Nations. 

The third grade punils presented a program of American patriotic songs 
dating from 1776 to 1943, with appropriate dialogue on the origin and mean- 
ing of each. There was audience participation on well-known songs such as 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” and “The Marine Hymn.” The program was 
concluded with several instrumental numbers adopted by, or associated with, 
the different branches of the armed services. 

Another outstanding program, presented by the sixth grade pupils, de- 
picted the life and services of Clara Barton. This program was timed to fit in 
with the annual roll call of the American Red Cross. It also increased pupil 
interest in the Junior Red Cross program of the school. 

A fourth grade program, dealing with “Fire Prevention and. Safety,” 
emphasized air-raid precautions and the conservation of national resources 
during this national crisis. 
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The pupils in the eighth grade worked out and produced a play reviewing 
some of the great struggles of the original thirteen colonies, describing the 
adoption of the Constitution of the United States and setting forth the Four 
Freedoms on which democracies are established. 

One of the seventh grade groups made puppets in their art class and pre- 
sented a patriotic puppet show entitled “Uncle Sam’s Defense Guards.” 
Another presented a program on “The Spirit of the Flag” into which they 
introduced a kind of “Who’s Who in the United Nations.” The program 
ended with audience participation in reciting the American’s Creed ‘and the 
Pledge to the Flag. 

There were other programs just as interesting and patriotic as those here 
described, but these will suffice to indicate the trend. It should be noted, too, 
that there were exceptions to this general pattern as, for example, the spring 
pageant presented by thirty-four fifth grade pupils. Their program, entitled 
“Springtime Fairyland,” was enjoyed not only as an assembly program for 
Central Ward School but also by the high school students and members of 
the parent-teacher association in other performances. 

Dramatic art affords our pupils some of their finest creative experiences. 
As has been mentioned, there are no scenes on the auditorium stage; each 
group must make its own desired backgrounds. These scenes are painted on 
paper. We have collected a large wardrobe of costumes and usually can find 
an appropriate one for any character. If not, the homeroom mothers make it 
and add it to.the collection. Not all our costumes would look well in Carnegie 
Hall! But the children wear them as proudly and with as much satisfaction as 
the characters in grand opera. Dramatic activities teach the pupils how to 
organize, plan, and work together ; also, how to think before an audience and 
how to present ideas in an entertaining and effective manner. 

Other challenges to creative work have come through the various drives 
and out-of-class activities in which the pupils have participated. The success 
with which such projects have been carried out in the school bears witness to 
the widespread participation of the pupils in planning, advertising, organizing 
and evaluating their work. 

The Junior Red Cross program, already mentioned, was launched this 
year as soon as school started. Children from the first grade through the 
eighth have worked at it continuously. The school is enrolled 100 percent and 
the pupils have made dolls, wall hangings, scrapbooks, menu covers, favors, 
and many other articles. They have collected victory books, crossword puzzle 
books, games, old silk stockings, and some contributions of money. Initiative 
and originality are required at every turn in such a program. 

Similar participation has been involved in the school’s drive for scrap 
metal, the tin-can drive, and the campaign for the sale of stamps and bonds. 
To the original ideas as well as the persistent endeavors of the pupils must be 
attributed the success of these drives. At one time more than 3900 pounds of 
scrap iron was piled up in the school yard. To date they have collected more 
than 55,000 tin cans in the bin which they call the “Hitler Pen.” They have 
bought more than $4000 worth of stamps and bonds—a commendable showing 
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for these children from low-income families. At present the pupils are work- 
ing toward the purchase of a jeep, although the request to set that goal came 
only to the high school pupils. 

The war emergency has changed the type and direction of creative work 
in the Central Ward School but certainly it has not had the effect of stamping 
it out. Through the assembly programs, Junior Red Cross activities, and 
special drives of various kinds, the creative energies of the pupils are being 
released in significant patriotic service. 





Important Notices / 


Buffalo and Syracuse Meetings—The Government’s demands and needs 
have united all forces in winning the war. The Department of Elementary 
School Principals will cooperate even though this may mean forgoing its 
meeting in Buffalo, New York, July 3, 1945, and the Eighth Annual Confer- 
ence on Elementary Education at Syracuse, New York, July 9-20. Plans for 
this conference, which is sponsored by the Department, are being made by 
Dean Harry S. Ganders and Dr. C. W. Hunnicutt of the University of 
Syracuse ; but our attendance at these meetings depends upon the decision of 
the Government’s War Committee on Conventions and Conferences. Further 
information will appear in the April issue of this bulletin. 


& 


The October Bulletin—For many years the October issue of The National 
Elementary Principal has been mailed to all members of the preceding year as 
soon as it came from the press. With the paper shortage so acute, we shall 
have to withhold the sending of this gratuitous bulletin next fall. We shall try 
to order enough copies so that every member for 1945-46 will receive his copy 
as soon as he joins. We are sorry to inconvenience anyone, but we too are doing 
our part to help win the war. 


ut 


Membership Dues for 1945-46—Many of our members have already sent 
us their dues for 1945-46. This means that these “first-comers” will be sent 
the 24th Yearbook just as soon as it is published (September 15) and will get 
the October bulletin on its first mailing. Those who wish to pay their 1945-46 
dues between now and September 1 will be helping us here at headquarters, 
where we are short-handed, and these members will receive their materials as 
soon as they are published. Please advise us promptly if you change your 
address, for this will help greatly in giving you good service. 


®t 


Directory—Please send to headquarters the names of the newly elected 
presidents and secretaries of state, sectional, and local principals’.clubs for the 
directory which will be included in the 24th Yearbook. 
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Educational Facilities for Returning Veterans 


Howard A. Dawson 


National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


Recent estimations from official sources indicate that of the approximately 
15,000,000 men who will have been in the armed services at the end of the 
present war, about 525,000 have attained less than the fourth-grade level in 
school ; about 4,400,000 have had from four to eight years of schooling ; and 
about 5,000,000 have had some high school education but have not graduated. 
The remaining number have had some college training or are ready for college, 

Much attention has been given to educational opportunities for veterans 
on the college level, but only in a few instances has anybody set out to see that 
educational facilities will be available for the 10,000,000 under-educated ones. 

The Federal Government makes available to returning veterans the money 
to enable them to take advantage of opportunities for education. 

The Veterans Administration has the responsibility of making funds avail- 
able when the veteran finds the approved educational opportunity he desires. 

While responsibility for advice and guidance to returning veterans with 
respect to their opportunities for education has not been clearly defined, there 
are at least seven Federal agencies which are interested in the problem: Army; 
Navy; Selective Service; Employment Service; Veterans Administration; 
Department of Agriculture; Retraining and Re-employment Administration. 
In addition, the American Legion, the schools and other agencies are interested. 

The individual veteran can use the financial assistance available only when 
he can find educational facilities which fit his own needs. 

In only a few urban centers are there now in existence educational facilities 
of wide enough variety to afford opportunities for the veterans who may desire 
further education of some kind. Probably nowhere are present educational 
facilities sufficient in range, and assuredly there is no community to which 
these facilities are sufficient both in range and in quantity for the few years 
after the war. In most American communities the paucity of facilities adapted 
to the needs of the returning veterans is striking. 

A majority of the veterans most in need of further education are from rural 
and small urban communities, where the facilities are poorest and where the 
difficulties of providing additional facilities are greatest. 

Under present plans the responsibility of extending present facilities and 
providing appropriate additional opportunities rests upon State, local, and 
private schools. Unless these facilities are available to veterans when they 
return, the opportunity of rendering this important assistance to them will have 
passed. Also passed will be the opportunity to strengthen American life by a 
substantial raising of the educational level of a great number of citizens. 

Forty-four state legislatures are now or will soon be in session and many 
of these will be disposed to take whatever action may be desirable to make 
appropriate educational facilities available to veterans. State and local boards 
of education throughout the country are likewise concerned. 
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State Representatives —1944-45 


ALABAMA 
Robert C. Johnston 
Birmingham, Ala. 


ARIZONA 
Edwon L. Riggs 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


ARKANSAS 
Mrs. Hazel H. Isgrig 
Little Rock, Ark, 


CALIFORNIA 
Daniel Gilson 
Oakland, Calif. 


CoLoRADO 
Nellie V. Lind 
Denver, Colo. 
CoNNECTICUT 
Caroline C. Jourdan 
New Haven, Conn. 


DELAWARE 
Mrs, Elva Dugan 
Wilmington, Del. 
District OF COLUMBIA 
Mrs. Maud Roby 
Washington, D. C. 


FLORIDA 
Frances Belcher 
Clearwater, Fla. 


GEORGIA 
Pauline Martin 
Decatur, Ga. 


IDAHO 


M. Lillian McSorley 
Lewiston, Idaho 


ILLINOIS 
Joseph Murphy 
Peoria, Ill. 
INDIANA 
Charlotte Carter 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Iowa 
Esther Helbig 
Dubuque, Iowa 
KANSAS 
Myrtle M. Evans 
Kansas City, Kans. 
KENTUCKY 
Samuel E. King 
Dayton, Ky, 





LouISIANA 
Loretta R. Doerr 
New Orleans, La. 


MAINE 
William M. Cullen 
Lewiston, Maine 


MARYLAND 
Mrs. Anna P. Rose 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Alice L, Goodspeed 
Dedham, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 
Urban Hartung, Jr., 
Detroit, Mich. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Gabriel Houston 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


MIssovurRI 
Anna F, Edwards 
Kansas City, Mo. 


MONTANA 
Alice Lausted 
Billings, Mont. 


NEBRASKA 
Florence B. Reynolds 
Omaha, Nebr. 


New HAMPSHIRE 
Alice L. Jeffords 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


NEW JERSEY 
Ralph C, McConnell 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


New Mexico 
Charles L. Mills 
Hobbs, N. Mex. 


New York 
Mrs. Florine H. Elrey 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


NortH CAROLINA 
Mrs, Margie M. Watson 
Greensboro, N. C. 


NortH DAKOTA 
R. D. Brown 
Fargo, N. Dak. 


OHIO 
Charles A. Thornton 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 


OKLAHOMA 
Ralph H. Kennedy 
Tulsa, Okla. 


OREGON 
W. C. Painter 
Portland, -Ore. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
William J. Laramy 
Haverford Township, Pa. 


RuHopE ISLAND 
Marion B. Bray 
Providence, R. I. 


SouTH CAROLINA 
Guy L. Varn 
Columbia, S. C. 


SoutH Dakota 
Rachel Newkirk 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 


TENNESSEE 
Gerald L. Bell 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


TEXAS 
Thomas E. Pierce 
Denton, Texas 


UTAH 
Mrs. Lois Hinckley 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


VERMONT 
A. Viola Burns 
Rutland, Vt. 


VIRGINIA 
Lillian M, Johnson 
Norfolk, Va. 


West VIRGINIA 
Rex Smith 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


WISCONSIN 
Phillip H. Geil 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


WYOMING 
Margaret Chambers 
Casper, Wyo. 
ALASKA 


Harry L. Holt 
Kodiak, Alaska 


Hawall 


Mrs. Bessie Scobie 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
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Teachers’ Visits to Homes 


Home visitation by teachers is common in some communities 





and wholly absent in others. In certain school districts teachers experi- 
ence difficulty in trying to visit parents, while in other places teachers 
are heartily welcomed into the homes. Customs, attitudes, personali- 
ties, and previous experiences are factors causing the variations. 
Rightly done, however, home visits prove valuable agencies in draw- 


ing the home and school closer together. .. . 


During every visit the parents should be able to feel the teacher’s 
personal interest in their child and her desire to become better ac- 
quainted with the parents, their aspirations for their child, and inter- 
ests which a teacher and the parents should share. .. . The impression 
her visit leaves with these adults will affect their attitudes toward 
the school. They will see that its personnel recognizes each child 
as an individual and has a definite interest in his welfare and develop- 


ment.—George C. Kyte. 

















